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FHE LATE JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT. 


As we briefly announced in our issue of last 
week, JamMEs GorpDoN Bennett, the founder 
und proprietor of the New York Heradd, died on 
the evening of the Ist of June, at the age of 


THE LATE JAMES GORDON sy Brapy, New York. 


seventy-seven. The story of his life is interest- 
ing and instructive. To few men is it given, 
after struggling ih poverty and obscurity through 
nearly two-thirds of the allotted period of human 
life, to achieve a dazzling success. Through this 
experience the founder of the Herald 

r. BENNETT was born near the town of* 


Keith, in Banffshire, Scotland, in 1795. His 
father was a well-to-do farmer, a devont Catho- 
lic, whose wish it was to educate his two sons, 
JaMEs and Cosmo, for the priesthood. But the 
former, after receiving a handsome education at 
the ocal schools, and subsequently at a clerical 
institution at Aberdeen, felt himself unsuited to 


a priestly calling, and sought independence in 
another continent. Some time in 1819 he sailed 
from Scotland for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

His means were small, and he was glad to 
obtain any kind of employment. From Halifax 
he soon fonnd his way to Boston, where he read 
proof in a large publishing house. He was re- 
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marked for his studious habits and fondness fot 


reading. Growing restless under the monotony) 
of his empiovment, he came to New York, anc 
beeame connected with the press of this city 
Some time after his arrival here he made the ac 
quaintance of Mr. WiLutsetox, of the Charles 
ton Courier, who was in search of an assist 
ant. and perfected an engagement with him 
For the next two years Mr. Bennett resided it 
Charleston, serving a useful apprenticeship ot 
the Courier, and obtaining a practical knowledgi 
of the duties of journalism. 

Qn his return to New York Mr. BENNETT triec, 
various enterprises without success. A com 
mercial school proved a failure in his hands, anc 
he once more entered the more congenial ‘fiel 
of journalism, and was successively employed or 
the National Advocate, the New York Courier 
and the ’” 
now .s editor; and now as Washington corre: 
On the National Advocate he won 
high reputation among newspaper men by |his 
spicy and accurate reports of the celebrated trials 
for frand which followed the commercial crisis of 
1825-26. Much objection was made at the tim¢ 
to full reports of legal proceedings; but Mr, 
Bennetr persevered, and now the law report: 
form an important feature of every daily news: 
paper. In 1829 Mr. Bexxerr suggested the 
union of the Enquirer with the Courter, of whicl 
Mr. Jawes Warson Were was editor and part 
proprietor. ‘The union was effected, and for thre¢ 
years Mr. Bessxert was an active editor anc 
correspondent of the paper, which was known as 
the New York Courter and Enquirer. A politica ve 
disagreement with Mr. Wess led to his retire: 
ment from the paper in 1852, 

Mr. Bewsert had long cherished the idea of 
starting a paper of his own, Soon after leaving 
the Courier and Kuquirer he began the publica. 
tion of the G/ohe. The enterprise was unsuc- 
cessful, and the last number of the paper was is- 
sued two months after the first, 
became part proprietor of the Pennsy/vantan, in 
Philadelphia. His independence and impatience 
of party control involved him in disagreements’ 
with the Democratic magnates, and eventually 
led to the establishment of the New York Her- 
ald, and the inauguration of a new era in Amer- 
ican newspaper enterprise. In starting the Globe 
he set out with the intention of conducting it 
**under the control” of the Democratic party.) 
Its short career taught him that a newspaper 
could not be successfully conducted under party 
trammels. His experience on the Pennsylvanian, 
also a party organ, confirmed this judgment ; and: 
he resolved that his next venture should be in the; 
field of independent journalism. 

In May, 1835, at the age of forty years, Mr. 
Bexnetr, in company with two printers, com-' 
meneced the publication of the New York Herald. 
A series of untoward events—the burning of the’ 
printing-office and the death of his partners—for 
a short time interrupted the progress of the en- 
terprise; but, after a brief delay, the Herald 
reappeared, the sole property of its editor, Mr. 
Besxnetr. It is said his capital at that time 
amounted to ouly five hundred dollars. He be- 
queaths to his family a fortune of several mill-: 
ions of dollars; and from the dingy Ann Street: 
cellar, whence the first numbers were issued, his 
paper has been transferred, by two or three re-; 
muvals, to a splendid edifice on Broadway. 

From its founding until his death Mr. Ben: 
NeETrs name and history were inseparable from. 
the Hferald. At the outset he may be said to have’ 
written the whole paper himself, besides attend-: 
ing to the business management. It was, to 
be sure, a very small affair in comparison with’ 
the Herald or Times to-day ; but the amount of* 
work, as every journalist knows, even on a small 

four-page paper, is very considerable. As suc< 
cess dawned upon him he increased his staff of- 
assistants, enlarged the dimensions of his papery 
and set an example of enterprise in reporting 
and correspoudence which infused a new spirit 
into American journalism. He was among thé 
tirst, if not the very first, of American journalists 
to realize the paramount importance of news, 
and it was his ambition to make his paper the 
most prompt and most complete reporter in the 
country of domestic and foreign events. The 
establishment was organized to subserve this 
end. ‘The Jerald was intended to be a newsy 
paper, in the true sense of the term. and the ex-; 
traordinary success which crowned its founder's! 
enterprise the correctness of his 
mont. 

To enter into a minute history of the Herald, 
which is also that of Mr. Bennett's life, would 
be beyond the limits of this sketch; nor is it, 
necessary to detail the bitter personal controver:: 
siex in which, during the earlier vears of his edi: 
torial career,. he was frequently involved. Il), 
success and disappointment had soured his tem: 
per, and made him for a time reckless and 
irascible; but time and prosperity had a soften 
ing influence on his mind, and those who knew. 
him in later vears would scarcely believe tha, 
this genial and pleasant gentleman was the samé: 
man whom it was once the fashion to assail witl 
every opprobrious epithet the dictionary affords: 
He was an affectionate husband and father, tru’: 
to his friends. and liberal to those whom he em: 
ployed. The kindliness, the unobtrusive benev’ 
vlence, to which many living witnesses could tes 
tify, which marked his declining years, may wel! 
veil the errors and mistakes of his earlier career. 

Although Mr. Bennetr was par ercellence |: 

ne ¥s-journalist, he was also a very skillful an¢ 
Vigorous writer, His letters to the Hera/d fron, 
Washington and abroad were modek of light 
easy, and piquant composition. Of late year 
he wrote very little; but almost.to the last th: 
direction of the paper remained in his own hand¢ 
und his spirit imbued the whole establishment 
Lhe Hera/d was the creation of his own talen’ 
and enterprise: it will remain his lasting ani, 
fittest monument. 


Jnquirer, doing service now as reporter. . 


He afterward, 
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WirtH this Number of HarpPeEr’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive a beau- 
tifully illustrated 


BOSTON JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT, 


sent out gratuitously for the benefit of 
those who visit Boston during the Grand 
Jubilee, and for the consolation of those 
who stay at home. It also contains the 
continuation of “ MIDDLEMARCH,” by 
GrorGE and interesting miscel- 
laneous reading. 

In the next Number of HaRPEr’s 
WEEKLY we shall give new and superb 
PaGe Portraits of 


GRANT AND WILSON, 
drawn and engraved in the best manner. 


FOR PRESIDENT: ULYSSES 8. 
GRANT. 


HE enthusiasm with which the President 
Was renominated showed two things: 
the deep gratitude of the people to a man 
whose service to the country has been ines- 
timable; and their deep indignation at the 
measureless calumny which has been heaped 
upon his name. The attacks upon General 
GRANT show the very madness of hostility. 
He is represented as a candidate imposed by 
himself or by somebody else upon reluctant 
Republicans, when nothing is plainer than 
that no Republican in the country has so 
strong a hold upon the party as he—a hold 
which is due not only to the sense of his 
military services, but to his unswerving 
fidelity to every principle of the party and 
to his own pledges at his inauguration. 
With absurd inconsistency, he is denounced 
as at once the most imbecile and the most 
dangerous of tyrants. 

Indeed, the opposition to him is so in- 
sanely extravagant that it makes very little 
impression upon the intelligent mind of the 
Republican party. And that party enters 
upon its contest with more real heartiness 
and unanimity than in 1868. Its present 
duty is to destroy the organization of the 
Democratic party, by baffling the effort to 
give it new life by the GREELEY movement. 
And it will do that duty as effectually as it 
has done all the work to which it has been 
called. Having suppressed the rebellion 
unconditionally and abolished slavery ut- 
terly, it will now complete the destruction 
of the party which sustained slavery and 
produced the rebellion. And it will accom- 
plish this work under the lead of the patriot 
whom Mr. MartTIN I. TOWNSEND, in casting 
the vote of New York for him in the Con- 
vention, described as “that man of whom 
GREELEY said, ‘He never has béen beaten, 
and never will be,’ U. S. GRANT.” 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT: HENRY 
WILSON. 


“T SUPPORT your ticket cheerfully,” tele- 
graphed ScHUYLER COLFAX, when the news 
of the nomination of HENRY WILSON was 
received: “men are nothing, principles ev- 
ery thing.” It was another proof of the 
sincere and simple loyalty of the Vice-Pres- 
ident, so long and worthily honored and 
trusted by the Republican party, which has 
nominated as his successor a man of the 
name spotless character, long service, and 
proved political fidelity. 

The one important question in regard to 


the Vice-President is, whether the candidate | 


would properly discharge the duties ef the 
Presidency should they devolve upon him. 
The precedents of JOHN TYLER, MILLARD 
FILLMORE, and ANDREW JOHNSON make this 
a subject of anxious interest. But anxiety 
vanishes in this instance. There is no man 
in the country whom the Republican party 
trusts more implicitly than, HENRY WILSON, 
and no one who has more nobly won and 
justified that confidence. By his sturdy 
character and ability he has steadily risen 
from the shoe-maker’s bench to the Senator’s 

seat. He has never betrayed a friend nor a 
cause, and although he has been always one 
of the shrewdest of politicians, he has never 
dlone an unworthy act. He is most modest 


-and simple in his tastes, a “temperance 


man,” and friendly to all movements for the 
enlargement of liberty and the elevation and 
progress of all who are oppressed. He was 
one of the first,as he has been always one 
of the most faithful, of Republicans. His 
name is associated with the leading Repub- 


. lican measures of administration, and it will 


, be a guarantee to the colored citizens every | 
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where that the triumph of the 
party will be their gain. 

Indeed, there can be but one regret in the 
result, and that is that both gentlemen could 
not have been nominated: although we are 
aware that in uttering such a sentiment we 
shall be held by the Cincinnati standard to 
betray a groveling willingness to enthrone 
three instead of two cruel and bloody des- 
pots in the seat of executive power. 


MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SuMNFER’s feeling for the President 
has long been known. He has not spared 
the most vehement expression of it upon ev- 
ery occasion. Counting upon it, some of the 
Cincinnati menagers, as is notorious, by ev- 
ery inducement, except the promise of the 
nomination, urged him to declare for that 
movement; and the Tribune announced with 
immense satisfaction that he had consented 
to preside at the Convention. But the en- 
treaty was vain. Mr. SUMNER declared him- 
self a Republican, and insisted that he could 
do nothing to help the Democrats into pow- 
er. He hoped that his party would nomi. 
nate a new candidate at Philadelphia, and 
resolved that he would do what he could to 
thatend. He did it on the Friday before the 
meeting of the Republican Convention. In 
a discourse, of four hours he arraigned the 
President. No charge escaped him. Le 
said all that any body has ever saidl—and 
more. He depicted the patriot whom all 
men know, and the Chief Magistrate whose 
administration has given us peace and se- 
curity, as a monster of indolence, ignorance, 
lawlessness, and incapacity, whose influence 
is pernicious in the highest degree. and 
whose example degrades the yonth of the 
land. The reply of the party was its renom- 
ination of the President with enthusiastic 
unanimity by one of the most intelligent 
conventions ever assembled in the country. 

So wholly unjust is the spirit of Mr Sum- 
NER’sS speech that it may be truly said not 
to present accurately a single fact. Every 
thing is so distorted that truth disappears. 
If General GRANT were the person or the 
thing that Mr. SUMNER describes, his renom 
ination to the Presidency by the most loyal, 
most independent, and most intelligent body 
of citizens would be the final proof that 
the republic had ignominiously failed. Mr. 
SUMNER says that it would show him that 
the party had renounced its principles. It 
ought to show him very much more than 
that: it ought to show him that General 
GRANT has demoralized the country more 
than slavery ever did. 

Mr. SUMNER’s personal relations with the 
President are not a subject of public interest. 
But that CHARLES SUMNER should declare 
that the nomination of a President by the 
Republican party, if it fell upon a candidate 
whom he considered to be a CSAR, “can 
have no just obligation,” was a deliberate 
threat of withdrawal from the party, which 
can only pain his sincerest friends. We do 
not question the sincerity of his opposition. 
We do not doubt the sense of duty under 
which he spoke. Weknowthem well. But 
neither have we any doubt that by his re- 
cent speech he has done all that he possibly 
could do to restore to power the hereditary 
enemies of every great principle and policy 
of his life.. Probably the Senator would not 
deny it. He would say that it was better 
for the country that they should return than 
that Csar should be re-elected. 

The response to the speech was instant 
and indignant. Had there been any doubt 
of the renomination of the President before 
it was delivered, there could have been none 
afterward. Mr.GARRISON, the historic lead- 
er of the cause to which Mr. SUMNER has 
given his life, wrote him a letter of pro- 
found regret, to which Mr. Horace WHITE, 
a gentleman known as a radical free-trader 
who advocates the election to the Presidency 
of the most ultra protectionist in the coun- 
try, rashly wrote areply. Every faithful Re- 
publican journal expressed its regret, while 
every paper which has always reviled Mr. 
SuMNER and his principles, with the Spring- 
field Republican, which alone of all the Mas- 
sachusetts Republican papers urgently op- 
posed Mr. SUMNER’S re-election as Senator, 
shouted with glee in their ardent welcome 
of any thing to beat Grant. They exult- 
ingly demand whether there is any reply to 
the speech, and whether it does not conclu- 
sively show the total unfitness of a Presi- 
dent who, Mr. GREELEY has told us, would 
be much more fit for a second term than for 
the first. The whole Republican argument 
of the campaign will be a reply, of which the 
election in November will be the proper per- 
oration. 

To-day we point out certain weak points 
in the speech, and we shall continue to do 
so. An orator who criticises so relentlessly 
will not complain of honorable criticism, 
however severe. The reader, as he proceeds 
in the speech, perceives with regret that it 
seems less the sorrowful reproof of a friend 
than the eager plea of an advocate. The 


manner seems to be designedly offensive. 
Mr. SUMNER alludes to the “brutality” of 
certain assaults upon faithful Republicans. 
Yet in speaking of a Republican President 
Mr. SUMNER himself says, “ From a dropsic- 
al nepotism. swollen to elephantiasis, which 
nobody can defend, I pass to gift-taking.” 
And again, after quoting JOSIAH QUINCY's 
description of the oftice-seekers as swine 
struggling at a trongh, Mr. SUMNER adds, 
“To sit behind is the Presidential oecupa- 
tion, watching and feeding the animals.” 
Mr SUMNER calls attention to the mildness 
of his language; but he describes the Presi- 
dent as “listening to stories from horse- 
cars, gobbling the gossip of his military ring, 
discoursing on imaginary griefs, aud nursing 
his unjust anger.” Again he says of the 
President, “To nurse a quarrel, like tend- 
ing a horse, is in his list of Presidential du- 
ties.” Oncé more he calls him “the Presi- 
dential lobbyist,” and speaks of his mes- 
sage, * where undisguised insult to the Senate 
vies with absurdity in declaring prospective 
profits, and with geographical ignorance.” 

The orator who speaks thus of the Presi- 
dent*remarks, “I mean to be moderate in 
language, and to keep within the strictest 
bounds.” What is his conception of “ bru- 
tal” attacks? Is this the tone of one who 
seeks the truth only? Uneonscionsly to 
himself, may not some lower motive have in- 
tervened ? 


~ 


GENERAL LOGAN. 


WHEN some one said to President Grant 
that Senator LoGAN seemed rather in- 
clined to complain of the Administration, 
the President smiled and answered that he 
knew LoGAN well. He is critical by na- 
ture, he said, and always speaks his opin- 
ion. “ During the war,” said General GRANT, 
“while we lay in camp nobody commented 
more sharply upon the little slips and blun- 
ders than JOHN LOGAN, but when the or- 
der came to march, no corps was in more 
perfect order, none moved more promptly, 
and none was more bravely led than Joun 
LOGAN’s. He will criticise the Adminis- 
tration just as often and as sharply as he 
chooses; but he will give no aid or comfort 
to the enemy.” 

How just this judgment was those who 
heard or who have read General LoGan’s 
brief reply to Mr. SUMNER, on the day after 
the speech of the latter, perceived. It was 
the spontaneons and impassioned answer of 
aman and a soldier who felt that his friend 
and old comrade in the field had been bit- 
terly wronged. It was spoken with such 
deep feeling, such ardor of conviction, that 
the Senate, which was listless and drooping 
under a debate upon the adjournment, sud- 
denly lifted its head and sat profoundly at- 
tentive. The Senators loitering outside hur- 
ried into the Chamber. The galleries were 
hushed ; and as the orator, in a few ringing 
+ phrases, described the honest man who had 
faithfully served his country in the field and 
in the cabinet, there were bursts of hearty 
applause, which ‘he presiding officer, Sena- 
tor Ferry, of Michigan, promptly and effect- 
ively suppressed, but which, deep down in 
his heart, we do not believe that he was 
| pained to hear. 

It wasa little speech of genuine eloqnence, 
and many who heard it must have recalled 
that which the Senator, then a Democratic 
Representative, made in the other House; and 
in which, replying to the threats of his South- 
ern colleagues to secede and fight, he declared 
that if they should attempt it the Northwest 
would hew its way from the lakes to the 
Gulf. His prophecy has become history. 
And the other day, as General LOGAN sat 
down after his speech, it was plain that the 
President had but spoken the truth in saying 
that he knew him well, and that JonN LoGAN 
would give no aid or eomfort to the enemy. 


- 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
COLORED CITIZENS. 


It is stated in Mr. SUMNER’S speech that 
the President has never “exhibited to the 
colered people any true sympathy ;” and in 
proof of this assertion Mr. SUMNER quotes 
from the letter of the President to the mcet- 
ing of the colored people at Washington in 
favor of equal civil rights. In that letter 
the President said: “I beg to assure you, 
however, that I sympathize most cordially 
in any effort to secure for all our people, of 
whatever race, nativity, and color, the exer- 
cise of those rights to which every citizen 
should be entitled.”. Mr. SUMNER calls this 
“a meaningless juggle of words entirely 
worthy of the days of slavery,” and says 
that, of course, every body is in favor of the 
riguts to which every citizen should be en- 
titled. 

Mr. SUMNER misquotes the President’s 
words, and then calls them a meaningless 
juggle. The President does not say that 
he is in favor of the rights to which every 
citizen should be entitled. What he does 


say is that he cordially favors the exercise 


—— 
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of the rights to which every citizen is en- 
titled; and every citizen, under the Consti- 
tution, is equal. It is not easy to under- 
stand how Mr. SCMNER avoided the plain 
and necessary meaning of the words. He 
quotes them in illustration of the Presi- 
dent’s want of sympathy with colored citi- 
zens; and he couples with them the treat- 
ment of FREDERICK DovuGlLass by the Pres- 
ident as another illustration. Yet of the 
very letter which Mr. SUMNER quotes to 
alienate the colored people from the Pres- 
ident FREDERICK DOUGLASs’S own paper, 
the New National Era, says: “ We entirely 
misapprehend the character of the colored 
citizens, North and South, if they do not 
accept this letter as the fullest assurance 
that. so far as General GRANT is concerned, 
they are certain to have their just and equal 
rights, whenever those rights can be secured 
to them by law. ABRAHAM LINCOLN said 
and did many good things while he was 
President of the United States, but nothing 
like this letter ever came to colored men 
even from him.” 

So the National Convention of colored 
men at New Orleans, while expressing its 
profound regard for Mr. SUMNER, also re- 
solved that “our thanks are due and here- 
by tendered to President GRANT for over- 
riding the precedents of prejudice in the 
better recognition of the services of men 
Without regard to color.” And at the same 
convention FREDERICK DOUGLASS made the 
speech from which we have before quoted 
a remarkable figure, which is an argument 
in itself, “For colored men the Republican 
party is the deck-—all outside is the sea,” 
Which was received with “tremendons en- 
thusiasm.” In the same speech Mr. Dove- 
LASs stated his admiration and regard for 
Mr. SUMNER, and said, “ Messrs. TRUMBULL 
and Scnvrz are falling back into the party 
of reaction...... They are honorable men. 
Nothing must be said against them for their 
past reeord; but they are upon a path that 
would lead the colored man to ruin...... All 
the laws and all the amendments can not 
protect the colored man if his enemics get 
control of the government ;” and he declared 
that he should vote for General Grant. The 
speeches of the colored delegates to the Phil- 
adelphia Convention repeat the conviction 
and the determination of Mr. DoUGLAss. 

This is the instinet of every colored citi- 
zen. Sinee his speech was delivered Mr. 
SUMNER was called upon by a deputation of 
colored voters, The Tribune's dispatch says 
that he urged them to vote against GRANT. 
Bat the music of DoUGLAss’s eloquence was 
ringing in their hearts. On one side they 
saw GRANT and their life-long friends, on 
the other side GREELFY and their lif--long 
enemies. The Senator could not persuade 
them. “For colored men the Republican 
party is the deck—all outside is the sea.” 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 

THE majority of the Senate committee 
of investigation into the condition of the 
New York Custom-house, etc., say that “ the 
committee see no reason why those who 
draw salaries may not be as properly invited 
to contribute as those who do not.” If the 
committee know any thing whatever of the 
subject, they know precisely what this “ in- 
Vitation to contribute” means when address- 
ed to the subordinate officers of the govern- 
ment. There is no more abominable abuse 
in the civil service than the practice known 
as political assessments, which was intro- 
duced upon the large scale by the Demo- 
crats, and has been most rigorously enforced 
by the Tammany clubs and the chiefs of the 
discontented Republicans who have united 
with Tammany te secure civil service re- 
form and greater purity of government. 

The tax is called a voluntary contribu- 
tion, but it is really a tax levied upon the 
wretched salaries of the clerks and minor 
ofticers of the government, and it is usually 
paid from a fear of removal if it is refused. 
The theory is that the clerks should be will- 
ing to help pay the expenses of the party 
which has given them places. We remem- 
ber once pleading earnestly with a certain 
ofticer on behalf of some of his subordinates 
who could ill spare the tax from their mean 
salaries. ‘* Nobody is compelled to pay,” he 
said; “’tis only a voluntary contribution.” 
We ventured to smile in reply—a smile 
which was instantly understood. ‘Oh, 
very well,” said the officer; “if gentlemen 
do not wish to comply, there are plenty of 
applicants who will be only too happy to 
take their places with all the incumbrances.” 
We hastened to advise all for whom we had 
spoken to pay their tax with a smiling face. 
That officer was subsequently removed, and 
is now cock-a-hoop for civil service reform 
and Tammany purity of government. 

Meanwhile we remind the committee that 
the President differs from their conclusions. 
He does see reasons why those whe draw 
salaries from the treasury should not be 
“invited to contribute.” He has adopted a 
rule whica is as follows: “ No head of a de- 


partment, nor any subordinate officer of the 
government, shall, as such officer, authorize 
or permit, or assist in levying, any assess- 
ment of money, for political purposes, under 
the form of voluntary contributions or otherwise, 
upon any person employed under his con- 
trol, nor shall any person pay any money so 
assessed.” And the President, in an ex- 
ecutive order, has announced that “ political 
assessments, as they are called, have been 
forbidden within the various departments.” 

But as the Senators who sign the report 
are Administration Senators, we shall proba- 
bly hear that they express the President's 
real views, and that his own declarations 
mean nothing. Our own opinion, however, 
is that all concerned may safely trust the 
President to speak for himself, 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF HONEST 
JOHN LANAHAN. 


THE opinion which the Weekly has re- 
peatedly expressed of the essential correct- 
ness of Dr. LANAHAN’'S charges against the 
administration of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern has been confirmed by the decision of 
the General Conference. What the rest of 
the world has plainly seen for several years 
is now admitted by the highest authority in 
the Church. A special committee appoint- 
cd by the Conference, and made up of some 
of the best business men among the dele- 
gates, have investigated the case, and re- 
ported unanimously that the Concern has 
heen subjected to repeated frands and con- 
sequent losses. They locate the frauds chief- 
ly, if not wholly, in the bindery; but decide 
also that “the business methods of the de- 
partments were such as to aiford opportuni- 
ties for frauds and peculations by subordi- 
nates,” and that “it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that such frands and peculations could 
have been prevented by the enforcement of 
more thorough and business-like methods.” 
They adopt the opinion of Mr. KILBRETH, 
one of the experts, that the accounts for 
former years show “a great deal of confu- 
sion and careless book-keeping.” As to the 
duration of the frauds, they find that they 
have been carried on “ for a series of years,” 
and as to the extent of losses, that they were 
“very considerable,” though the amount 
“can not now be ascertained with accura- 
cy.” This report was adopted unanimously 
by the Conference, without debate. 

It seems strange to the world that it has 
required the Church so long to find out what 
has been palpable to disinterested observers. 
Yet Dr. LANAHAN has for two years been 
subjected to indignities for which there is 
no excuse, to persecutions which would have 
intimidated a less courageous man. The 
Conference very properly ordered that he 
should be reimbursed for his expenses; but 
it should have thanked him, in the most 
conspicuous manner, for the services he has 
rendered to the cause of truth and religion. 
If Dr. LANAHAN has been right, as is now de- 
clared, he has done for his Church the most 
important work accomplished by any man 
living in it. He has driven out fraud and 
wrong which were intrenched in the very 
citadel of Methodism—intrenched so secure- 
ly that for a long time they have defied his 
most persistent efforts to expel them. At 
length his conduct is fully vindicated, and 
he is allowed to retire without a word of ap- 
proval. This is not the way to encourage 
integrity and to make it honorable in the 
eyes of the Methodist people. As the case 
stands, honesty in the service of the Church 
seems to entail suffering and to bring very 
little credit to the sufferer. 

It would be naturally supposed that Dr. 
LANAHAN had been subjected to enough 
indignities; but one more, it appears, was 
reserved for him. On Friday, the 7th of 
June, he was arrested by a sheriff’s deputy, 
on the suit of 8S. J. GoopENOUGH, Treas- 
urer of the Sunday-School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for slander. 
It being in the after-part of the day, and 
heing refused by the officer permission to 
send a note or message to his family, and 
not wishing to annoy his New York friends 
with his troubles, Dr. LANAHAN declined to 
give bail until he could have the presence 
and counsel of his relatives from Baltimore. 
He spent that night and part of the next 
morning in the Ludlow Street Jail. The suit 
on which he was arrested was the old one of 
GOODENOUGH tr. LANAHAN, brought as far 
back as January, 1870. Dr. LANAHAN being 
about to visit Baltimore for a few days, 
leaving his family and his business behind 
hifm, it was pretended that he was likely to 
get out of the jurisdiction of the court, and 
so evade atrial. He has shown at all times 
the utmost anxiety to meet the issues in 
this case, and has provided the best counsel 
available. As a Christian man, he has too 
much at stake to evade trial for a moment. 
The public will naturally decide that the 
arrest was intended as a piece of annoyance, 
and will draw their inferences accordingly. 
It could in no way promote the ends of 
justice. It will only convince the world 


— 


more fully that Dr. LANANAN is the object 
of the inveterate ill-will of the parties whom 
he hasdriven out from a religious and char- 
itable institution. 


SECRETARY STANTON AND 
GENERAL GRANT. 

Mr. SUMNER opens his indictment of the 
President with the statement of an opin- 
ion Which he says Mr. STANTON expressed 
to him within a4nonth of his death. Mr. 
SUMNER called upon the Secretary, and Mr. 
STANTON said to him that it had been his 
ofticial duty to study the President, and that 
he could not govern the country. Mr.SuM- 
NER reminded him that he had nevertheless 
supported him for the Presidency. But he 
says that Mr. STANTON replied: “I spoke, 
but I never introduced the name of General 
GRANT. I spoke for the Republican party 
aud the Republican cause.” 

This is a point to be settled by reference 
to the reports of the time. Mr. STANTON did 
not make many speeches, and the most im- 
portant was at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
25th of September, considerable 
pam@of it is devoted to the highest persona! 
eulogy of General GRANT. Yet Mr. Stuner 
savs that Mr. Stanton told him that he did 
not mention General GRANT'S name in any 
speech. “The history of GRANT,” says the 
Secretary in that speech, “is known to you 
and to the whole world.” And after brictiy 
sketching his career, he adds: “ And now I 
ask what reason has any man to vote against 
General GRANT? 
ty for civil administration were eqnaliy 
manifest in the vast territories in which he 
operated.” And he ends the speech by say- 
ing, “ The election of GRANT and CoLFax 
and a Republican Congress will be a crown- 


| this city, made the remarkable 


Tull, where the assembiy was sitting, was a liv. 
the open windows and assailed the silk-stocking- 

ed legs of members, With han lkerchiefs they 
lashed the flies; but the annovanc * became final- 
ly so extreme as to render the.n impatient of 
(lelay, and they made haste to oriie their mo- 
Inentous business to a conelasi om, 

—Itis mentioned among the trienc: of the late 
Mr. JaMeEs GorpoN BeNNetr that his will con- 
tains a bequest of two hundred thousand dollars 
toward the completion of the new cathedral in 
Fifth Avenue, besides libers!] bequests to other 
in-titutions connected with the Catholic Chureh. 

—Mr. Henry chairman of the 
“twelfth annual congress of the German brew- 
evs of the United States,’ recently in session in * 
statement thaf 
the revenue of the United States from the beer 
tux had Inereased from $1,500,000 in 1S68 to 
47,800,000 in IS71, with the prospect that here- 
after the brewers will pay the greatest ‘propor- 
tion of the expenses of the covernment. There 
are now In the United stuic~ over 3000 brew- 
cries, With a capital of cv: 

—Father CLEVELAND diced in Boston on the 
oth instant, lacking only sixteen days of being 
ome hundred years old. It was hoped by-all 
Bu-ton that the old gentleman would touch par, 

—Mr. Danier Brick recently died in Ames- 
burv, Massachusetts, aged hinety-nine years and 
four months. H{e was a native of Ireland, and 
auring bis long life was never sick a day, and 
hevyer tovk medicine, A Mrs. residing 
on Summer Street in the same town, is in her 


one hundred and fifth ve ar, and stillenjors rood 


health, The next oldest person in town is 
JoHN S. Morse, of Bear Hill, Amesbury, who 
ix ninety-two, and till recently was never one 
hundred miles from home. Mr. Morse is a nap 
tive, and beside tilling many town offices, was an 


| otlicer of the Newburyport custom-house for 


His capacity and integri- | 


me ten Veers, and wus contemporary with 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS, Who Was collector of the port 
under General Fackson, 

Hartt, who died recently in Bos- 


fon, one of Boston's most men. He 


ined lived at SS Prince Street (where he died) for 
the last seventy-five vears, 

—Amonyg the prominent men of Boston who 
have recently deceased Was SamMutet A. Way, 


who left un estate ofa million and a half. lle 


ing blessing to you and your posterity for- | 


ever.” Yet Mr. SUMNER says that Mr. St.1N- 
TON told him that he did not mention (ren- 
eral GRANT'S name in any speech. 

The alternative is unavoidable. Either 
Mr. STANTON’S rapidly failing health had de- 
stroyed his mental faculties, or Mr. SUMNER'S 
recollection of the conversation is inaccu- 
rate. In either case the shaft falls harmless 
from the President. 


PERSONAL. 


Tne late James BENNETT had some 
odd fancies, one of which was an immense bird- 
cage, filled with all sorts of birds, before which 
he would stand for hours and study their habits. 
Some of these he named after our public men. 
Pointing to a robin, he would say, That is 
HENRY the woodpecker, that is Gen- 
eral BUTLER; the goose, that is SUMNER; the 
sparrow, LOGAN; the.owl, GRANT; the parrot, 
GARRET Davis; the gobbler, CONKLING; the 
crow, FREDERICK DovGLass; the hawk, 
DELL PHILLIPS; the canary, 8. 8. Cox. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE fails to maintain the na- 
tional reputation in the roast-beef and plum- 
pudding particular. When his wife is out of 
town he may be found taking his modest meal 
at the University Club; and very modest it is, 
consisting of some mutton broth, fish, bread 
and cheese, beer, and a cup of coffce. 

—The decease of Mr. HonaceE MAYHEW, one 
of the original contributors to Punch, recalls the 
epigrammatic statement made many years ago 
as to the ingredients of that famous publication : 
DovuGLas JERROLD was the lemon, A BECKETT 
the spirit, Horace MAYHeEew the sugar, and 
MARK LEMON the spoon—the efficient and satis- 
factory mixer. 

—Mr. Averstix DALY proposes the most ex- 
travagant theatrical venture ever undertaken in 
this country—an expenditure of $100,000 to 
bring out “* King Carrot,” at the Grand Opera- 
House, next autumn. Several large halls are 
now occupied by scenic artists in preparing 
scenery, and numberiess costumers are also em- 
yloyed. Mr. FLoxence, Mr. BroteHam, Mr. 

OBSON, Mrs. HOWARD Mrs. Jonn Woop, 
and Rose HERSEE are engaged for it. It is sup- 
posed the piece will run at least a year. 

—The Rev. James EVERETT, a notable man in 
his way, has recently deceased in England, at the 
age of cighty-eight. He was a rebel from the 
Wesleyans of England, and caused that disrup- 
ti shich led to the foundation of the Wesley- 
an Free Church. His ability attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. ADAM CLARKE, and he became the 
friend and confidant of SovTHer, the poet. He 
had a fine library of about 6000 volumes. One 
curious volume he bequeathed to the British 
Museum, viz., the first copyright copy of 
**Clarke’s Commentaries,’ which he had inter- 
leaved so as to make twenty-eight volumes, and 
inserted in it valuable portraits of great men, 
umounting to between two and three thousand 
m number. He also had in his house one of the 
strangest museums, made up of religious relics. 
But the chief objects of his collections were, 
WesLey's ink-horn and umbrella, some 
of CATHERINE Pakr’s hair, a seal of JOANNA 
SovTucotTtT’s, a piece of the granite of Mount 
Sinai, braken off by Dr. CLARKE’s nephew, a 
canister of prepared meat taken out of the 
arctic regions by Captain Parry, left in the 
wreck of the Fury, RoBerRT Burns's drinking 
cup, JACK SHEPPARD’s lantern, and an immense 
number of autographs. 

—(ivsTaAvE Dork, whose fine illustrations of 
London are now in course of publication in the 
pages of this paper, is about to exhibit, in Lon- 
don, a new painting upon which he has been 
pretty constantly at work during the last four 
years. Its size is thirty feet long by twenty feet 
wide. The subject is “ Christ Leaving the Tem- 
ple,’ and it contains about four hundred figures. 

—Apropos of great public bodies that have met 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Jerrerson used to relate 
with much merriment, that the final signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was hastened by 
an absurdly trivial cause. Near Independence 


was fifty-five, and commenced life in Boston, 
when only twelve years of age, as an errand 
boy in @ store at a salary of #1 per week. <Aft- 
er business bours he peddled, and saved enough 
when nineteen to open agrocerv store. Hethen 
began to import, and accumulated a fortune. Me 


| Was 4 Very charitabic man; and though he never 


put his name tu a gubscription paper, he gave a 
yreat déal to men who had seen better days, but 
who were too proud to beg. In this way he con- 
tributed over $100,000 in Is70. He was very fond 
of literature. 


Ix the Uuited States Senate, and also in the Héuse, 
June 4, the conference committee's report on the Tur- 
itf and Tax bill was agreed to withoutadivision. The 
reduction thus -eftected will amount to more than 
$3.000,000, The Senate, on the same day, pussed a 
bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals in trans:f, 
The Harbor and River Appropriation bili was passed, 
with slight amendments, by the Senate Committee of 
the Whole, June 6. 

The National Republican Convention sitting ‘n Phil- 
adelphia, June 6, nominated President Grant for re- 
election and Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

The excitement among the “striking” workmen of 
New York continues unabated, and loud threat# are 
uttered against those who oppose them. <A carpenter 
who had resumed work, June 6, was shot and seriously 
wounded by an enraged eight-hour advocate. ‘The po- 
lice are Vigilant to suppress any disorder that muy 
arise. 

The Methodist General Conference adjourned finally 
Jnne 4, after a session of five weeks. The last day was 
spent chiefly in discussing the question of separating 


the colored and white members of the denomination 
| in the South. 


By an almost unanimous vote, however, 


' it ware decided to make no distinction of race or coler 


| porary. 


in the Church, The decision was greeted wilh up- 
plause. 

The New Hampshire Legislature met and organized 
June & The Senate elected Charles H. Campbell, ot 
Nashua, President, and Asa Fowler, of Concord, wa 
chosen Speaker of the House. Governor Straw wa 
inaugurated on the day following. 

Incomplete election returne from Oregon show that 
the Republicans have carried the State, with a sufficient 
majority in the Legislature tosend a Republican tu the 
Lnited States Senate. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ear. Rrssenc, June 4, moved his long-threatened 


dress to the Queen, asking her Majesty to have the 
British “case” withdrawn from the Geneva Tribnuus!, 
unless the claims for indirect damages were imme ti- 
ately abandoned by the United States. The motion 
was withdrawn, however, on the 6th of June, satistfoc- 
tory assurances having been offered by the govern- 
ment. 

Earl Granville has writte note to Minister Schete 
proposing that on the meeting of the arbitrators, dune 
15, a joint application shall be made fer an adiorrm- 
ment of eight moutus, to cive time for turther diseus 
sion of the supplemental article of the Washingten 
Treaty. The matter is under consideration in Wash- 
ington. 

Jules Favre made a powerful speech in the French 
Assembly, June 4, against the taX On Taw materiais. 
He denounced it as detrimental in the last deyrer tus 
French trade and production, and believed it woul! 
alienate foreign ,owers. 

General Trochu delivered a brilliant speech during 
the discussion of the Army bill in the French Assem- 
bly June 6 He advocated three years’ service Instead 
ot five, and recommended a proviso to the bill reducing 
the term to two years for meritorious conduct. 

A passenger train en route from Basle, Switzerland, 
to Mayence, Hesse Darmstadt, came in collision with 
a passenger tram southward bownd, and was totally 
wrecked. Nine persons were killed and a numbyr 
were injured, 

Marshal Serrano has taken the oath of office as Pres- 
ideut of the Spanish Council in place of Adyiiral To- 
pete, whoxe a-sumption of the office was merely ter 
Serrane’s conduct in granting pardon to sn! 
missive insurgents was indorsed in the lower Hua<e 
ot the Cortes by a vote of 140 to 22. 

The insurgent Cuban General Agramonte has been 
worsted by the Spaniards and compeiled to abandon 
all his horses in the mountains. Genera! Carcia fas 
been abandoned by forty of his men. who have cesert- 
ed to the Dons. 

Dispatches from Berlin announce that a bill wi 
soon be presented in the Reichstag directed against 
the Jesuits, It is understood that it will deprive mem- 
bere of the rights of citizenship. 

Charles James Lever, the well-known author, dicd 
at Trieste June 3, aged sixty-sis Fears, 
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THE AMERICAN CREW.—[From Puotocrarus BY Rockwoon. | 


ALEXANDER HANDY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ROWING-MATCH—THIHE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CREWS IN THEIR BOATS.—[Ser Pace 490. 
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THE BOSTON JUBILEE BUILDING. : 


Tue World's Peace Jubilee. held in the city 


of Boston,-commencing on the 17th inst. and 
terminating July 4, promises to be thé grandest 
in all the history of monster festivals of music. 


Compared therewith the Jubilee of 189 fades | 


almost into insignificance, in the size of the build- 
ing. the capacity for seating, the excellence of the 
quusic, the ability of the choruses, the number and 
celebrity of the solvists, as well as the eminence 
of the invited guests. 

The Coliseum building, of which we present 
a handsome illustration on page 485, is the 
largest structure of the kind ever built, and has 


accommodations for 100,000 spectators. It is . 


unique in style, and possesses considerable archi- 
tectural beauty. ‘The work of building advanced 
with great rapidity, owing to the large number 
of persons employed upon the structure. The 
working-men were so subdivided and classified 
that there was no clashing of interests, aud dur- 
nig ihe construction of the building the carpen- 
ters aud gas-titters worked side by side. 
be mentioned here that after the recent gale 
which overthrew a portion of the structure cer- 
tain lmprovements were made in its shape, while 
the stability and security of the whole. we are 
a-surel, have been so severely tested that timid 
persons need net have the slightest fear of any 
accident or collap-e. 


A WOMANS VENGEANCE. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of * Won—Not Wooed,” “‘Carlyon’s Year,” 


*One of the Family,” “*A Begrar on Horse- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER Vill. 
A RIVER LEGEND. 


Oxe more wooded reach, through which the 
sun, now low in the uncluaded heavens, rained 
gold, aud then the river inn came full in sight. 
lt was a picturesque building, standing in a 
garden, and without hedge or boundary of any 
hind save the stream itself, duwn to which it 
sloped. On the lawn were twv ladies looking 
eagerly toward the approaching galley, and way- 
ing their pocket-handkerchiets in sign of wel- 
come. <At the landing-place was a cart, with serv- 


inquired .Mrs. Somers, still fidgety respecting her 
goods and chattels: “why, it cun surely never 
tuke all our-things.” 

**Your aunt and Miss Blanche are waving 
their handkerchiefs td us.” remarked Helen, at 
the same moment. ** Why dunt you take off 
vout hat, Arthur?” 
~ But Arthur heard them not. There was a 
Jascination for him in the place beture him, 
of whieh they did not dream, and it held all 
his thoughts in thrall. He was still voung in 
years, but travel and peiil and a wild and 


It may 
> which did not become the good old soul, and Hel- 


‘ no longer restrain it. 


Arthur!” cried Blanche, enthusiastically. ‘* It 
is like a boudoir.” 

** Yes, and these are not all its beauties, cous- 
in. We havea picture in panel here, painted by 
Bargee, after Rembrandt.” 

He drew back the wooden partition that di- 
vided the apartment from the steerage, and dis- 


‘closed the grimy features of Mr. Paul Jones, 


who had hoped to pass unobserved. ‘This was 
rude of ‘I'yndall, and, as he had his own reasons 
for knowing, highly imprudent; but he was once 
more in “tearing spirits,” and scarcely cared 
what he did. In vain Blanche courtesied to 


**the Pirate” with all due solemnity; her fair 


face was purple with suppressed mirth, and when 
the laughter of the rest broke forth, she could 
Even Allardyce roared. 
Adair alone did not smile ;- perhaps he felt how 
dangerous it was for his friend to anger this 
man. ‘The humor of the scene entirely did away 
with that stiffuess which always follows the in- 
troduction of new elements into a social gather- 
ing. But for it Mrs. Somers would without 
doubt have put on her **cofmpany manners,” 


en would have been feverishly polite; as it was, 
with a rustle of silk, and a ** Plenty of room 


‘ here, Mrs. Tyndall,” the former lady welcomed 


her co§emporary, while their olive branches 
forgathered in less formal fashion. 

‘he new-comers were of the same type as 
those they met—that is to say, they were dow- 
ager and daughter, plump and fair, well-dressed 


- and well-looking, but personally they were very 


different people. 


Mrs. Ralph ‘T'yndall was said 
to have the best manners of any lady of her age 
in Belgravia; we do not say *‘ of her rank,” be- 


* cause, unhappily, manners culminate at a certain 


comparatively low point in the social scale, and 
by no means improve with elevation. Her voice 
was low and gentle, but perfectly distinct. She 
talked with ease, but avoided subjects with which 


_ she was unacquainted. Her face, in place of the 


stereotyped smile of fashion, wore an about-to- 


- be-pleased look, which charmed and encouraged 
the beholder. When she was displeased, the of- 


fender said to himself, not ‘* How particular this 


‘ old woman is!” but ** What a fool I have made 
- of myself!” or (if a rogue), ** 1 am afraid I have 


shown my hand.” But such occasions were rare. 
She was the idol of young men, to whom she was 


' very plain spoken in her sweet way, but intensely 


charitable. The worst things she said of any one 
were courteously couched, and always spoken to 
their faces. She had her enemies (as such wom- 


‘ en always will have, so long as there are jades 


**Is that the cart for the luggage, Arthur?” - 


and scoundrels in the world), but they were at a 
loss for a bad name for her, and obliged to con- 
fine themselves to telling one another that her 
husband used to beat her, and had died of delir- 
ium tremens. ‘The latter statement was a fact, 
She had suffered much as a wife—patiently, he- 


- roically—yet wept honest tears over her ppor sot- 


tish husband's grave. Fair as she had been as a 
bride, she was scarce less attractive now even as 
to mere beauty, while a life of kindly deeds and 
honest thouglits had left upon her face such a 
serene reflection that any saint might have ex- 


- claimed, ** Here's the wife for my money!” (or 


rough career had made him something wholly |; 
. ** I may have steeled my heart against a woman, 


diilerent fraga the boy who had bidden adieu to 


that fair scene five years ago, A score of times | 


he had leaped ashore where vonder skiff was 
movred, and in the stuumer twilight hurried 


whatever expression seems a saintly equivalent). 


but this is an angel!” And yet she was dressed 
in purple and fine linen, edged with real lace, 


and lived in Eaton Square. 


across the noiseless grass to greet his love; a: 


score of times at that latticed window louking to 


the south he had seen her face on the watch for | 
him. By that red beech, under the harvest- | 
‘ girl, for all that, and a gentlewoman ‘from the 


moon, he had parted from: her, with vuw> of eter- 
nal fidelity—at least on one side. Suppose, in 
spite of what he had heard from the boatman, 
she should be at the We feome siiil! Yet, if sO,” 


» astonished the saint. 


Miss Blanche, as a step-daughter, would have 
She doted on croquet, 
and when at a ball, had a preference for round 
dances ; but she was an honest-hearted English 


“ crown of her Dolly Varden hat to the sole of her 


. high-heeled Balmorals. 


her father, plump and portly, would be standing | 


at the inn door; he always came that far to 
welcome the count¥ folks; but as for the ordi- 
nary water wayfarers —the bare-legged, jersey- 


cvated tenants of eight-oars and four-oars—the : 


arrival of a whole argosy of such would never | 


have drawn him from his saug parlor behind the 
bar. Once, vears and years ago, to meet Squire 
Percival, who lad earried the county in the 
Whig interest, Jacob Reun had been known to 
come down to the landing-place; but a great po- 
litical principle had been. involved in that move- 
ment, and it had never occurred again. — Still, 
Jenny might be there. 
her pride, looked, indeed, not quite so well cared 


The garden, that was |. 
: for the picturesque, and pointed out with enthu- 


for as of old; but the old house was aglow with | 


flowering creepers Still; aud what, it at her cham- 
ber window yonder, the purple blossoms of the 
wistaria should be pushed aside by a white 
hand he knew, and a face-should shine forth, 
*Jooking ancient kindness” on his pain and 
falsehood! ‘The suft shock of the barge as it 
skimmed the shore awoke him from these reftlec- 
tions, and he hastened forward to do the honors 
tu his new guests. ‘They were to be passengers 
on board the Lotus for the shurt remainder of its 
voyage—a mile or so of the most beautiful por- 
tion of the river; then, dropping through Swans- 
dale Lock, they would emerge, not in view of the 
Hull, indeed, but quite close to it, and glide along 
its garden-grounds to the landing-steps. The 
ladies were already acquainted with one anoth- 
er. ** What a charming day vou have had for 
your expedition!” **Oh ves, it has been most 
delightful. Wow I wish you had been with us.” 
ete., ete. Mr. Wynn Allardyce alone had to be 
introduced. 

‘* My dear Arthur,” whispered Mrs. Tyndall, 
**do, pray, take some notice of the new landlord 
of the We lcome ; it is not old Jacob, you know, 
as it Was in yourtime. Ile has been bowing and 
scraping for these five minutes.” 

‘The new landlord! liow very remiss of 
me!” If Tyndall's acknowledgments weve tardy, 
the goodman of the house had certainly no cause 
to find fault with their cordiality. 

** What a lovely boat: what a beautiful cabin, 


‘were equally her fellow-creatures. 


Of course she had nev- 
er been one of a shipwrecked party of three-and- 
thirty ‘* waiting” for a sick boy, but in such ex- 
periences of life as had fallen to her share, she 
had been always fully equal to the occasion. 
She was always perfectly at ease, whether in the 
company of princes (she had danced with one 
once at a garden-party, and had had the courage 
to confess she thought him dull), or of the peas- 
aunts about what had once been her Berkshire 
home, for she entertained the rare idea that they 
Tor the rest, 
she sung a little, painted a little (though not on 
velvet, so her cheeks were safe), read a little 


‘(novels mostly, Heaven bless her!), and had a 


sharp tongue for a rival. She had an eye, too, 
siasin to Helen various points of beauty on the 
way. 

‘**How good of you!” said Helen, not quite 
knowing what to say, but bent upon being friend- 
ly, ** since all these things must be so familiar to 
you as almost to be wearisome.” 

‘*Oh no,” replied Blanche, gravely. ‘* The 
more I see of the river the more I love it. It has 
always new charms, as you will find. How I 
shall envy you when you come to Swansdale for 
good !” 


** Of course she will,” laughed Arthur. ‘* She 


envy you me, my dear.” 


At this Blanche beat him with her parasol, 
and Helen looked on, well pleased. Ifthere really 
had been any thing between the cousins in old 
times, thought she, it was certainly all over now, 
or he would not have ventured on such a pleas- 
antry. 

‘* We are now coming to my favorite ‘ bit, 
said Blanche, ‘‘and what used to be Arthur's 
too, before his ouflandish experiences put him 
out of conceit with dear old Father Thames. He 
denies that, of course; but how a man can pos- 
sess a place like Swansdale, and not visit it for 
months afier he comes to England, is to me in- 


‘ credible.” 


‘*I kept that pleasure,” explained Arthur, 
gravely, *‘ until the time (whic has now arrived) 
when it should be dou 'y being shared by 
the loveliest of her sex.” 


iit was now Heien’s turn to administer chas- 


tisement. ‘* What a naughty story-teller your 
cousin is!” she said. ‘*‘Hush! What is that!” 

‘*That is the thunder of our Niagara, the 
lasher,” said Blanche. ‘‘ All day long you will 
hear its dreamy music at the Hall, and when at 
night you would fain sleep, you have only to pic- 
ture its tumbling depths of foam to insure it. 
That great chalk cliff opposite is haunted.” 

** Haunted!” 

**Certainly. There used to be a ferry-house 
yonder, but it has been done away with on ac- 
count of the ghost. Nobody could be got to put 
people across after nightfall.” 

** Oh, pray tell us the story, Blanche.” 

**T am so frightened!” whispered that rogue 
Tyndall; *‘might I get a little nearer to you, 
Helen ?” 

‘There was not the least occasion for him to do 
that, but she did uot forbid it. 

‘* Well, once upon a time, long, long ago, 
there was a lock-keeper at Swansdale who had a 
very charming daughter. Her name was Janet, 
and she was the toast of the river.” 

** They called her ‘ the Fair One of the Golden 
Locks,’” interpolated Tyndall. 

** Be quiet, Sir. Well, her pretty head got 
turned by the attentions of the gentlemen-boat- 
men, and instead of wedding the young ferry- 
man to whom she was engaged, and in whose 
company she would doubtless have crossed safely 
the river of Life, she married above her station. 
She had no one to blame but herself, for even 
her father disapproved of the gentleman she had 
chosen—a wild, extravagant young man, belong- 
ing, if I remember right, to some regiment quar- 
tered at Windsor; but she would have him, and 
paid a sad penalty for it. He ill-treated her, and 
she ran away from him.” 

** With somebody else,” observed Arthur, by 
way of chorus. 

**I am afraid she did,” continued Blanche; 
** but, at all events, what her poor father heard 
of her was so bad, that it was almost a relief to 
him when he heard nothing at all, and began to 
conclude that she was dead. -Just before dawn 
on a certain summer morning, he was aroused 
by that cry of * Lock, Lock, Lock!’ which you 
have heard so many times to-day; but musical 
and melancholy as it always is, there was some- 
thing in its tones that sounded to the old man’s 
ear much more pathetic and plaintive than usual. 
It was a woman's voice, too, which it was rare 
to hear, and especially at such an hour. He rose 
and dressed himself, and came out upon the lit- 
tle bridge. ‘The day was creaking, and the mist 
lay on the river, so that he couldn't see up 
stream ; but the low, sweet call came nearer and 
nearer, and he began to open gates. ‘There was 
no sound of oars, however, nor beat of hoof; 
nothing save that pitiful cry and the roar of the 
lasher, which he was too familiar with to hear, 
broke the silence of the dawn. Presently the 
cry was repeated, apparently at bis very feet, and 
out of the silver mist floated into the lock itself 
his lost daughter, Janet! Dead, drowned, with 
her golden hair floating about her like river- 
weed, and her hands clasped over her heart, she 
had come home at last.” 

**Poor soul!” sighed Helen. ‘* Did it not 
break her father’s heart ?” 

** Yes. . He took that ghostly call for a sum- 
mons to the tomb, and died; and what was worse, 
the poor ferryman, her lover, was summoned 
also; for every succeeding night there was a cry of 
‘Ferry!’ ‘Ferry!’ ‘ Ferry!’ ‘ Fer!’ ‘ Fer!’ ‘ Fer!’ 
‘Ferry!’ coming through the mist, and echoing 
with painful importunity from the chalk-pit—and 
the voice was a woman's voice that he well knew. 
He never dared to answer that appeal, and when 
real people, passengers of flesh and blood, de- 
manded his services at night, he would not give 


them. And so the ferry was done away with.” 
**Really! For that very reason?” inquired 
Helen. 


‘* Yes, my dear,” said Arthur; ‘‘the story 
was said to have been invented by the clerk of 
the ‘Thames Commissioners for au excuse to re- 
duce their staff.” 

‘* Youknowit's true, Arthur,” insisted Blanche, 
**and also that the chalk cliff is haunted by all 
three of them.” 

‘Yes; they play dummy-whist together,” as- 
serted the Incorrigible. ‘* In the early summer 
mornings you may hear them calling for trumps, 
and crying ‘ Treble, treble, tre—tre—tre—tre— 
treble, and the rub!’” 

**You may laugh as you please, cousin; but 
all I know is, that the call only ceased when the 
poor ferryman died—” 
~ ** And when the ferry was abolished, you should 
have added,” said Tyndall. ‘* Singularly enough, 
the cry of ‘ Lock!’ is still occasionally heard.” 

As though to corroborate this statement, the 
tremulous call, ‘* Lock, lock, lock !’’ was raised 
by the horseman at this moment, and repeated 
in plaintive tones by the chalk-pit ; and the great 
gates were seen closed before them, as though 
the river had found its end. Qn the right hand, 
however, some portion of it made its way over 
the lasher, above whose roaring depths the feath- 
ery spray hung likea cloud. The trees, save for 
the towing-path, came down on each side to the 
water's edge; and between the lasher and the 
lock was a green island with the trim cottage of 
the gate-keeper standing in a blaze of flowers. 

‘** How charming! how exquisite!” exclaimed 
Helen. 

‘* Dear heart, how pretty!” cried Mrs. Somers. 

**I knew you would admire it,” said Blanche, 
proudly; ‘‘it is the gem of the Thames.” 

The ladies all emerged from the cabin the 
better to behold this beautiful scene. Since the 
arrival of the new-comers Adair had been making 
himself agreeable to the two elder ladies. If his 
ears had listened greedily to Blanche's voice as 
it narrated the river legend, his eyes had not 
wandered toward her, but had fixed themselves 
ever and anon with a pained anxious glance on 
his unconscious friend. Now that the oppor- 


tunity offered, he drew quite close to Arthur, 
aud, while affecting to be admiring nature with 
the rest, addressed him thus in a low tone: ‘* Be 
careful, ‘T'yndall. You will see an old friend at 
the lock—the people at the Welcome told me—” 

**Great Heaven! you don’t mean—” 

** Hush! yes.” 

No name was spoken, but Arthur read on his 
friend's finger-guarded lips two words: -**Jt's 
Jenny.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOME. 


SLow ty and sullenly the great gates parted 
before them, and the Lotus glided into the lock. 
It was not a short-handed establishment, as many 
had been through which they had passed that 
day, and where the help of their own crew had 
been gladly accepted, for two men worked the 
winches, while another looked on with a pipe in 
his mouth. This on-looker was a stout old fel- 
low in decent black, whose duties seemed to be 
confined to fishing for sixpences with a little 
landing-net at the end of a long pole, and to see- 
ing that nobody trod upon the flower plots that 
adorned the sloping lawn. Even the grass itself 
he would have kept sacred if he could. 

** Keep to the stone, gentlemen, if you please,” 
exclaimed he, as Adair and Allardyce jumped 
out, according to their custom, to stretch their 
legs, while the barge sunk to the required level. 
**'The sward is slippery, and an accident soon 
happens.—Whiy, bless my soul, Mr. Adair, how 
are you? Surprised to see old Jacob here, | 
dare say? ‘The fact is, though 1 gave up the 
inn, I found I couldn't live away from the old 
place, so I bought out the lock-keeper, and here 
I am, with all the work done forme. That suits 
me toa nicety. You know young Mr. Tyndall is 
coming back to-day, I suppose? What! you've 
got him there?—Why, Master Arthur, how do 
you do?” 

Tyndall had come out of the cabin, reluctant- 
ly enough, to receive the old man’s hearty sal- 
utation, and not without difficulty reached the 
shore, for the boat was sinking rapidly. It was 
some comfort to him to reflect that in another 
moment or two he would be concealed from the 
observation of its tenants. 

“The idea of your trying to slip by without 
saying * How d've do?’ to old friends! Lawk- 
a-mercy, how brown and hearty you do lovk! 
Jenny, Jeuny !” 

As he raised his voice, calling to some one in 
the house, Arthur cast a hasty glance toward the 
barge, but it was already out of sight. 

**Here’s Mr. Arthur, Jenny ; come out and 
greet him, wench! Lor bless us, it don’t seem 
but yesterday when you left us! I remember 
your coming down the last night to the Wed- 
come, and I opened a bottle of Champagne—ah, 
that I did—to drink you luck. And you've had 
luck too, if all I've heard is true. Got a pretty 
wife, hasn't ye, with plenty of money 7—Here, 
Jenny, lass, here's Mr. Arthur; come and bid 
him joy!” 

The name of Jacob Renn’s daughter was in 
reality Alice, but she was always called Jenny 
Wren—chiefly, doubtless, from the temptation of 
the pun, but also from a certain bird-like bright- 
ness and vivacity that distinguished her. Bright 
as a bird she was, with cheeks as brown as the 
berry it feeds on, yet without touch of coarseness. 
On the contrary, except in the eves of those who 
deem Nature herself vulgar, her appearance was 
essentially refined. Her rich brown hair was 
so long and plentiful that, so far from needing 
dead women's locks, or a horse-tail, to plump it 
out, she had much ado to stow it away in a 
queenly crown. She was tall, but of an exqui- 
site figure, and though simply dressed in very so- 
ber colors, looked every inch a lady. And yet it 
was neither her beauty nor her grace that struck 
the observant eye, so much as the extraordinary 
intelligence of her expression. Her face did not 
need a smile to win you; her brow and eyes 
attracted you at once. ‘To be sure, on most oc- 
casions, her eye’ did duty for her lips in the way 
of smiles; but they did not do so now. They 
were very grave and steady, though not sad, as 
she stood at the cottage door with outstretched 
hand to greet Arthur Tyndall. 

Why, Jenny, how you are grown!” said he. 
Though the rest were out of ear-shot, thanks to 
the roar of the lasher, his tone was studiously 
careless, but there was a tremor in it which all 
his efforts could not conceal. 

‘** Yes,” answered she, significantly: grown 
out of all knowledge.” 

**Oh, Jenny, spare me!” answered he, in low, 
earnest tones. ‘* Yon don't know all.” 

He would have retained her hand, but she 
withdrew it from his passionate grasp. 

** Why should I know ?” said she, quietly. ‘‘I 
have neither the right nor the desire to do so,” 

She had drawn herself up to her full height; 
but her eyes spoke neither haughtiness nor re- 
proach—only quiet decision. 

‘If you have not the desire, Jenny, you must 
think me in your heart a scoundrel,” 

The color mounted to her glorious forehead ; 
buat she shook her head. 

‘*Give me ten minutes,” he went on, ‘‘ ouly 
ten minutes—alone—” 

‘* Not five, not one,” she answered. ‘‘It would 
be both wrong and cruel.” 

“* That is what you said when, in your unself- 
ish generosity, you forbade me to write to you; 
and see what has come of that /”’ replied he, bit- 


 terly. 


The warm blood left her cheeks even more 
quickly than it had come; her whole frame 
trembled, and she put out one hand and grasped 
the pole of the veranda. He saw her weakness, 
and would have given the world to have rushed 
forward and placed his arm around her, but he 
dared not. 

** For what is past I do not blame myself, nor 
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you—Mr. Tyndall,” answered she, faintly. ** But 
I should blame myself, indeed, if I suffered you 
to renew—I mean if I assumed the right to ask 
for an explanation of your conduct, or permitted 
you to give one, Your friends are waiting for 
you yonder.” 

‘*To-morrow and every other day,” gasped 
Arthur, desperately, ‘* at the same hour and place 
as— Jenny, Jenny!” But, with a gesture of 
annoyance aud disdain, the girl had withdrawn 
into the cottage, whither he felt it would be mad- 
ness to follow her. ‘The barge was full in sight, 
waiting fur him by the shore beneath the lock, 
and all eyes might be upon him. One pair of eyes, 
which he had not bargained for, was watching 
him with great intentness, the owner whereof 
stood on the little bridge acruss which he needs 
must go to gain the boat. 

“ Why, Glyddon,” cried Tyndall, as he turned 
and recognized this personage, who had a fish- 
ing-rod in his hand, ‘** did you spring out of the 
lock? I never saw you when I landed.” 

‘*T have been looking for your arrival these 
two hours,” said the other, shaking hands with 
him heartily, **and tu pass the time have been 
fishing off the weir. Welcome home, Tyndall! 
And especially do I give you joy upon another 
account. Hark! that is what our bells are say- 
ing alsv.”’ 

Above the roar of the waters came plunging 
through the air the first notes of a merry peal 
from the church-tower, just visible above the 
more distant trees. 

‘* In a few weeks more, I suppose, they will be 
ringing on a still more joyful occasion 2” 

** suppose so—that is, I have every reason 
to hope they will,” returned Arthur. ** lave 
you been introduced to Miss Somers 7” 

**Yes; Adair did me that honor; then sent 
me back to call you. You paid no notice to his 
outcries, he said, but would doubtless hear the 
church. Our friend Jack is as funny as ever.” 

** My ear is not su accustomed to the noise of 
the lasher as it used to be.” explained Arthur. 
**I can scarcely hear myself speak here; so let 
us move en. How is your flock ? I see by your 
looks that I need nut inquire after the shep- 
herd.” 

The Rev. Charles Glyddon was certainly a 
healthy-luoking man enough, though far from 
handsome. He was very tall and angular; had 
such high cheek-bones that he seemed to look 
over them with difficulty, as a cow looks over a 
wall; and though a college contemporary of Ar- 
thur’s, at whose recommendation his father had 
given him the living of Swansdule, had no air 
of vouth about him. Notwithstanding his pres- 
ent pursuit, he wore full canonieal attire; videl- 
wet, a silk waistevat without buttons—how he 
got into which was a standing miracle to most 
of his congregation—and a white tie of great 
stiffness and altitude. 

** The flock is well,” he said, ** and especially 
the lambs are flourishing, thanks tu the good 
teaching of Miss Alice Renn—” 

** What! does Jenny still teach ?” asked Tyn- 
dall, with a sudden interest that contrasted 
strangely with his previous lukewarm manner. 

**Certainly ; though we have given up calling 
her Jenny. Our school could ill spare her serv- 
ices. She has fortunately plenty of leisure on 
her hands; for the old man seems to have made 
his fortune at the Welcome, where, however, she 
was sadly out of place.” 

** Yes, indeed,” laughed Tyndall. ‘*‘Do you 
remember how old Jacob used to boast of her 
having had an offer of marriage from a lord? 
And so she had, I believe: a lord in the upper 
remove fifth form at Eton, aged fifteen vears and 
a half. She used to be called the Toast of the 
Thames.” 

** ] remember to have heard so,” said the rec- 
tor, gravely. ‘* It was a very painful position 
altogether.” 

**What on earth has kept you all this time, 
Arthur!” exclaimed a chorus of female voices, 
for the two had now reached the barge. 

‘**'The church,” answered Arthur, piously; 
was listening to this reverend man. He wants 
subscriptions for the repair of the chancel.” 

** Really, Tyndall, you are too bad,’’ said the 
rector, reprovingly. 

**T told him, from what I knew of Allardyce, 
that I was sure he was good for a painted win- 
dow, and we havegput down Paul Jones for a 
gargoyle.” 

‘* You have only to take a cast of his express- 
ive countenance,” observed Allardyce. 

** Or, if you want any brass ornaments, melt 
it,” suggested Tyndall. 

**] owe you one for that,” muttered Mr, Paul 
Jones, between his teeth. 

** Never mind, Paul; it’s the first IO U he has 
ever got out of you,” whispered his cynical friend. 
—‘* Come, Tyndall, confess what was the attrac- 
tion at the cottage that kept you so long away.” 

‘**T know,” said Jack, coolly ; ** but perhaps it 
would be hardly right to tell.” 

Mr. Glyddon, who had come on board the 
barge, now slowly poled upon its way, looked up 
sharply at the speaker. Arthur’s eyes wandered 
nervously toward Helen. Had she caught sight 
of Jenny or not? he wondered. He did not 
doubt his friend's good-will or prudence ; but 
perhaps it would be necessary for Jack to say 
something to which it must needs be embarrassing 
and painful for him to listen. 

‘* Come, out with it!” said Allardyce, coarse- 
lv. ‘* His father-confessor is here to give him 
absolution.” 

‘The rector frowned, not because the observa- 
tion was personally rude, though, considering the 
speaker was a stranger, it undoubtedly was so, 
but because he disliked jesting on such subjects. 

** Well, as I remember Tyndall in our old river 
days,” continued Adair, ‘‘he never could pass 
that cottage without testing its famous tap of 
shandy-gaff— beer and ginger-beer, ladies, no 
WOrst.” 
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Helen’s face was clouded. : 
She had seen Jenny, then, thought Arthur, 


and evidently resented this lame explanation of , 


his conduct; she would now imagine that the 
girl had been always at the lock, and had formed 
its attraction for him, which would be making 
matters even worse than they were. 

‘**] don't think ‘ shandy-gaff’ could have been 
quite a sufficient excuse for Arthur keeping us 
all waiting, Mr. Adair,” observed Mrs. Ralph 
Tyndall, in her gentle tones; ‘*but I should 
have thought very ill of him if he had not given 
a few minutes to his old friend and playfellow, 
Alice Renn.—Her father used to keep the Wei- 
come, Helen, when Arthur was quite a boy, and 
though he left it for some years, the charms of 
the old place, it seems, proved too strung for him, 
for he came back some months ago, and took the 
lock cottage ; though, to louk at the old man, 
you would scarce have given him credit for such 
sentiment.” 

‘** No, indeed,” said Helen, once more all 
smiles. ‘* And yet I do not wonder at any effect 
produced by the scenery of Swansdale. How 
grandly the gray church-tower stands out against 
the sky yonder! And ob, Arthur! is that beau- 
tiful place the Hall ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, that is the Hall, or at least the 
roof of it.” He was really gratified that the place 
he could still call his own, in spite of waste and 
revel, awoke such evident admiration. ‘* The 
interior will want a good deal of what your good 
mother calls ‘setting to rights,’ and no doubt 
will therein afford you an opportunity of showing 
your excellent good taste,” he whispered; ‘* but 
it is picturesque enough outside.” 

Swansdale Hall was more than picturesque ; 
it was a really noble mansion, and of great an- 
tiquity. 

‘* Did you say the Hall was in sight?” asked 
Mrs. Somers, nervously. ‘**OUh, dear me, yes; I 
see it now. Very pretty, I’m sure, though not 
quite so spacious as I had expected.” 

‘** Nay, my dear madam, the Hall is hidden 
by the trees again jast here,’ explained Arthur, 
smiling. ‘* That is the cottage where Uncle 
Magus lives, and this is his garden. One of his 
few pleasures is the cultivation of roses, and 
many a prize has he taken at the fluwer-shows 
fur them.” 

The shore was, indeed, here a bank of roses, 
the odor from which filled all the air. The cot- 


tage itself, with its carved porch and mullioned | At the top of the stern is a square hole for the 


windows, was bat a gymnasium for them whereon 
to climb and cling and hang, peeriag inyuisi- 
tively, head downward and with flushed faces, 
against the latticed panes, or struggling, by means 
of the quaint gables, to reach the roof. Beneath 
this fairy dwelling was a boat-house, the gutes 
of which had been already opened to admit the 
barge. 

‘*Welcome to Swansdale!” exclaimed Tyn- 
dall, graciously, as they glided in, 

Welcome home!” answered a grave, elear 
voice, 

Un a wooden gallery which ran round the 
boat-house, and at the top $f the steps that led 
down to the water, stood a gigantic figure, clothed 
in black velvet, and with a long white beard. 

** Lawk-a-mercy!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers, 
beneath her breath. 

‘* Uncle Magus,” said Arthur, leaping out, and 
clasping the old mans hand, “* let me introduce 
you to my frieuds.” 

As each of the company came up the steps, 
the old man saluted them in different fashion. 
To the rector he offered his whole hand ; to Jack 
Adair he gave a couple of fingers; to Allardyce 
and Paul Jones a stately inclination of the head ; 
Mrs. Ralph and Blanche he kissed upon the 
cheek ; Helen he held at arms-length, regarding 
her attentively for some moments, and then 
pressed his lips to her brow. 

‘* What will he do to me ?” was the agonized 
thought of Mrs. Somers, as she regarded these 
proceedings, for, for some to her inexplicable 
reason, she had been kept by Arthur to the last, 
as a bonne bouche for this ogre. 

‘** I shall make you, madam, my peculiar care,” 
said the old gentleman, gallantly, and lifting her 
gloved hand to his lips. ‘*'The mother of Ar- 
thur’s choice has a claim upon me which my 
heart can never fail to acknowledge.” 

**Most polite of your uncle, l’m sure,” ob- 
served the dowager to Arthur, as they followed 
the rest up a winding path toward the house. 
** But I was really tbo frightened to answer him. 
Why does he dress like that—like a pen-wiper 
at a fancy fair—all black? When I come to 
know him a little better, I shall certainly give 
him a hint or two about that.” 

**It is his fancy to wear velvet,” said Arthur, 
gravely, ‘‘and it is best not to interfere with it. 
As for the black, he is in mourning for his only 
son, though his death happened twenty years 


** Poor Mr. Maggot !” 

‘** Not Maggot—Magus. He is very particular 
about his name, which he would not exchange 
for that of Guelph or Hapsburg.” 

**Why should he?” answered the old lady. 
‘*Of course nobody likes to be called out of 
their names : only it's unfortunate he should have 
such a funny one. Dves he always live here?” 

** Always; and I hope will continue to do so.” 

** Rent free, I dare say? Now that’s just like 
you, Arthur.” 

‘*Hush! pray. We are all very fond of him, 
and it must never be supposed that he is under 
any obligation. I need not ask you to be kind 
to him ; but if you ever feel inclined to smile at 
his eccentricities, pray, for my sake, forbear to 
do so—that is, of course, in his presence.” 

‘**Lor, you needn't be afraid of that. I'm 
frightened to death of him. The idea of his 
kissing my glove! It’s a mercy I had my four- 
and-nines, or the color would have come out for 
certain. —Well, you ave gut a fine ‘ouse—house, 
I mean—that’s my ‘uskiness again, through the 


situation being alittle damp, I dare say, so near | 


the river. You may build-a couple of towers on 
to any place, and call it a Castle; or stick a few 
pillars in front of it, and call it a Belvideary ; 
but this is something like a ‘All.”’ 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


It is well known from Scandinavian tradi- 
tions, as also from the evidence of the sagas, 
that during the last centuries of paganism, con- 
stituting the viking period, or the earlier iron 
age (700 to 1000 B.c.), deceased sailors were 
frequently buried in their boats, and a tumulus 
heaped over them. This has been verified by 
the occasional discovery, in Norway and Swe- 
den, of tumuli containing boats, which, however, 
in nearly every instance, were 50 much decayed 
as to furnish very little information in regard to 
their mode of coustruction. 

Quite recently, in excavating a tumulus in the 
parish of Tune, near the town of Frederickstadt, 
the timbers of a boat were brought to light; and 
this fact being communicated to the Suciety for 
the Preservation of Norwegian Antiquities, the 
disinterment was prosecuted with the greatest 
caution. The lowest layer of the tumulus proved 
to consist of still potter’s clay, and the upper of 
ditferent kinds of carth. The portion of the ves- 
sel imbedded in the clay was preserved almost 
perfectly, that above it being almost entirely de- 
cayed. The central portion was in the best con- 
dition, as there the clay wus thickest, the ex- 
tremities being considerably injured. On re- 
moving the surrounding eurth the remaining 
timber proved to be quite tirm and hard, most 
of the nails being undamayed and still holding 
their places. The boat was clinker-built, of oak, 
and put together with iron nails; only the ribs 
and the wooden nails found in some places were 
made of tir. The keel, which consists of a single 
piece of wood in good preservation, is forty-three 
and a half feet in length, and the boat was prob- 
ably fully thirteen feet in width, and not mure 
than four feet in height from the keel to the gun- 
wale, and with both ends pointed. 

The vessel must have been low and flat, and 
probably unfit for stormy seas. It was prepared 
for using both oars and sails, the remains of a 
mast being still very evident. The work was 
executed with great care, and the vessel must 
have been quite elegant in its time. All the 
boards are ornamented with mouldings, both 
inside and out, and there were carved orna- 
ments to be seen on the upper side of the ribs. 

No small implements were seen, except the 
rudder, which was made of fir, the blade being 
fuur feet seven inches long and ten inches wide. 


tiller, standing perpendicularly on the flat side of 
the blade. 

The body of the owner of the vessel was buried 
in the space just behind the mast beam, the spet 
being indicated by small flat wooden blocks 
sunk in the clay, and laid in a square along- 
side of the boat and across it. With the hu- 
wan bunes were associated the bones of a horse, 
accompanied by a few colored beads, some 
cloth compactly rolled together, the fragments 
of a saddle, part of a snow-skate, etc. 

It was inferred from the bits of cloth that the 
body was buried in its clothing, with the horse, 
suddle, and snow-skates by its side. The arti- 
cle from which we borrow this account states 
that this is the only vessel extant from the vi- 
king period, so far as known, and the most an- 
cient that has been preserved, with the excep- 
tion of one in Denmark. The vessel and the 
articles found in it have been taken to Chris- 
tiania, and added to the collection of Norwegian 
antiquities belonging to the university. 


Mr. AvuGustvs SIeEBE, an eminent mecha- 
nician, died in London on the 15th of April, at 
the age of eighty-four. This gentleman was 
well known for the ingenuity and excellence of 
the diving machinery constructed by him; and 
many of the improvements in this apparatus 
now in use in public and private establishments 
in England have been of his invention. 


An inaugural meeting of the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held 
in Paris, in the latter part of April, under the 
presidency of M. CLatpe BERNARD, when it 
was stated that a guarantee fund of $20,000 had 
already been subscribed, and would probably be 
increased. Itis still undecided whether to hold 
a mecting in August next at Lyons, Bordeaux, 
or Lille. The great object of this association 
is to antagonize the tendency to the concentra- 


tion of aj] science in Paris, as planned by the 
first N ON. 

M. ORTILLET, in an article upon the hu- 
man/Skeleton lately found in the reindeer cave 


of Laugerie-Basse, in Dordogne, refers to the ac- 
companiment of certain shells, of the genus 
Cyprea, or cowry, belonging to two different 
species; one of them found only in the Med- 
iterranean, and the other occurring on the At- 
lantic coast of France. This, in his opinion, 
shows clearly that the reindeer people must 
have had relations with the Mediterranean to 
enable them to secure these objects of adorn- 
ment. He thinks, too, that it is incorrect to 
call the cave-dwellers troglodytes,’ inferring 
thereby that they lived exclusively in such lo- 
calities. He rather inclines to believe that they 
only occupied the caves during the summer 
seasons, being nomadic more or less, and spend- 
ing a considerable part of the year, possibly, in 
a different climate. 

He is also of the opinion that it is improper to 
use the term ‘reindeer people,’”’ since there 
have been discovered in certain caves near 
Mentone, on the borders of France and Italy, 
remains evidently of precisely the same age as 
those of France, but where no reindeer bones 
are to be met with, and showing conclusively 
that in this region the reindeer did not occur. 
He proposes, therefore, to replace the vague 
term of “the reindeer period’’ by the more ra- 
tional one of ‘“‘the epoch of the Madeleine,”’ a 
nomenclature that he bas himself adopted in the 
arrangement of the specimens in the Museum of 
Saint Germain. M. De MorTILLET also thinks, 
contrary to the assertion of some writers, that 
the climate of the Mediterranean, even in that 
period, was much the same as it is at present, 
and very different from that of the Atlantic 
slope of France ; this difference being shown by 
the animal remains. Thus, on the western side 
there occurred the reindeer, the saiga antelupe, 


/ Net With on the southern side. 
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the chamois, and the ibex, all of them animals 
belonging tw cold regions, and hove ol them 
It is, therefore, 


| Not Very ustonishing if we tind the man of tie 


Madeleine period going north in the summer to 
hunt the reindeer, and returning in the autuma 
to the shores of the Mediterrancan to enjoy the 
milder climate. 


The American Palestine Exploration Socicty 
has lately received paper squeezes of two basalt- 
ic stones inscribed with Phanician characters 
similar to, and perhaps companions of, the 
celebrated Moabite stone, of which we have 
heard so much. The acquisitjon of the stones 
themselves las been a subiect of much rivalry 
between the British and American societies: in 
consequence of which the Arabs, believing them 
to be extremely valuable, have hidden them, al- 
though it is Loped without destroying them, as 
was done with the Moabite stone., These 
squeezes were obtained by two well-known 
Americans, Rey. D. Stvart Dopee and Frep- 
ERICK 8S. Winston, aud Lave been forwarded by 
them to New York. 

Pen-and-ink copies have already been received, 
and have lately been lithographed and distribu- 
ted among American scholars. It is not certain 
that the stones from which these squeezes were 
taken ure genuine antiquities, the Orientals be- 
ing unfortunately too well versed in the art of 
manufacturing such objects, so as to meet any 
demand, There is, however, a strong probuabil- 
ity that they are what they profess to be. At 
any rate, they will probably before long be sub 
jected to such an examination by experts as will 
determine their true character. 


It is well known to many of our readers that 
the French government erected a very extensive 
establishment at Hiiningen, on the Rhine, for 
the purpose of collecting and hatching egys of 
various choice varieties «of fish, to be used in 
stocking the rivers and lakes of the country. 
This bas passed, by the acquisition of Alsace, 
into the hands of the Germans, and a project is 
now on fvot on the part of the French govern- 
ment to make the necessary arrangements for a 
similar breeding-house at Montbeliard. There 
already exist several establishments of the kind 
in France—one at La Buisse, and another at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, the lutter furnishing 30,000 ova 
of trout annually for replenishing the various 
streams in the department. 


Inu an article in The Academy Mr. J. O. West- 
WOOD, ab eminent entomologist, notices sandry 
works that have been published in Europe upon 
the lepidoptera, and remarks upon the immense 
number of new furms of these animals that still 
continue to be brought to light, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of attention they have received 
for maby years past. He states that Mr. Brex- 
LEY, who has just returned from a twelve- 
month's visit to the eastern slope of the north- 
erp Andes, bas brought back with him from 
one hundred and tifty to two hundred new spe- 
cies; and that in an immense collection of tifty 
thousand specimens of Costa Rica butterflies 
lately carried to London by Dr. Van PaTTeEN, a 
gentleman well known to American naturalists, 
there are not less than fifty species uot previous- 
ly described. 

He takes occasion to read entomologists a 
lecture for their fondness for upturning the es- 
tablished nomenclature of species by bringing 
to light names which, although in reality prior 
to such as have been generally accepted, have 
yet been published in obscure works, and the 
introduction of which will tend very greatly to 
unsettle the ideas as to nomenclature that have 
been entertained by the great body of natural- 
ists. It is not impossible, however, that in this - 
he is mistaken; and if what is generally called 
the inflexible rule of priority is to be adopted 
for a binomial nomenclature, then the sooner 
the earliest name is brought to light and insisted 
upon as the proper de-ignation of the species, 
the sooner will the subject be carricd beyond 
the danyver of further disturbance. 

It may seem awkward to the present genera- 
tion of students, who bave become familiar with 
certain names, to change them, but their suc- 
cessors Will not experience the same difficulty; 
and in having the subject settled authoritatjvely, 
once forall, they will have occasion to thank the 
bold iupovator who risks the ubjurgatious of his 
fellows for his during conduct. 


Reports have been received from Professor 
Agassiz and his party on the Haussler up to the 
Isth of March, at which time they had reached 
the coast of Patagonia. They were busily en- 
gaged in dredging and carrying on explorations 
alupg the shore, with a very fair measure of suc- 
cess. The details have not yet been announced, 
but we trust we shall have an opportunity be- 
fure long of presenting these to our readers. 


At the meeting of the Liunwan Society of Lon- 
don, held May 2, Professor Josern Leipy, of 
Philadelphia, and Professor Notaris, of Genoa, 
were elected, on the recommendation of the 
council, to the two vacant places in the list of 
foreign members. The number is limited to 
fifty. 


Among the more interesting collections lately 
received by the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
department of ethnology, is a mummied human 
head, retainivg all the form and features of life, 
including the hair, lips, etc., but reduced by 
some peculiar process so as not to exceed the 
size of an ordinary fist. These heads are found 
among the Javuro tribes in the province of 
Chimborazo, in Peru, and are said to be of very 
great antiquity, there being no indication of re- 
cent preparation. They are believed to be the 
heads of enemies slain in battle, and preserved 
in this way as trophies of victory. 

The interior of the head has been entirely 
emptied of flesh, bones, and brain ; and the skin, 
which alone remains, by its contraction is thick- 
ened to the amount of more than the eighth of 
an inch. The lips are closely compressed, and 
through them are strung a series of kuvotted 
cords, which in their character call to mind 
the quipos of the ancient Peruvians. There is 
also a cord which is knotted inside of the top 
of the head, by which it is suspended. 

No satisfactory explanation of the mode of 
preperation has been given, although there is a 
tradition that it is effected by introducing beat- 
ed stones or sand into the cavity after the re- 
moval of the portions of the head referred to. 
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“We believe that the modest patriotism, the earnest purpose, the sound judgment, the practical 
wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, and the illustrious services of Urysses S. Grant have com- 
mended him to the heart .of the Amerwan people, and, with him at our head, we start to-day 


upon a new march to victory.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ROWING. 
MATCH. 7 8 


Ix a five-mile straight-away race, at Nev:- 
eastle-on-Tyne, on the morning of July 4, 186¢, 
James Hamicy, of Pittsburg, the ‘champidi 
oursman of America, was badly beaten biv 
Kexry, of Putney, England, the chanj- 
pion sculler of ‘Great Britain, and the 
ance was repeated on the following day. 

‘The dampening effect of these repulses of 4 
man who had seemed so easily first amon 
American rowers did not deter the Harvard 
students from making vigorous efforts to have 
our country and their own university represen:- 
ed in the races, open to the world, on the Sein€, 
in connection with the Exposition at Paris i. 
1867, and had they been able to obtain o1: 
more tried and proved man to fill up their quots, 
there is litthe doubt that they would have had 1 
strong eight-vared crew in that contest. 

‘Fwo years later, on the afternoon of Friday, 
August 27, 1869, after one of the most brilliat't 
and determined struggles in all the annals a” 
ayuaiics, fuur chosen Oxford men—and probably 
the strongest four at the oar that their time-hot - 

ored university ever owned—managed, at the en-| 
of four miles and three furlongs, to put a spac? 
of less than thirty feet between the stern of the[r 
boat and the bow of the frail little cratt that ca)’- 

ried the first amateur rowers—the four of Har- 
vard University—who ever crossed the Atlantit 
to try conclusions with these men who had lon 

thought themselves, and whom most othet; 3 

thought, invincible. 

More than a year ago the Atalanta Boat Clu) 
of New York strove to prevail on the Londo i 
Rowing Club to come and try conclusions wita 
them, on sume one of our broad rivers, in a si3- 
oared race, generously offering to defray the 
pense of their visit; but that justly famous club, 
with its hundreds of members, and the capiti | 
of the world and the two greatest rowing uu.- 
versities to keep the supply ever on the increasi, 
found itself obliged to decline this liberal otfe:, 
because it had not six ** trustworthy men.’ 

Encouraged, probably, rather than daunte/l 
by such a reason, the Atalanta men resolvél 
to go over to England, and in their own clima}2 
ard on their own favorite track, right in frort 
of their very boat-louse, mect these same re- 
nowned Londoners, and try to outdo what Ha 
vard, contending against even greater odds, had 
been forced, three years.earlier, on this very sam > 
course, to admit to be that day, and under tli 
circumstances, her best. 

On the 13th of last April, on the steamer Cifg 
of Montreal, Dr. Russet, WITHERs, Ture. 
porE Van Rapen, ALexanver Hanpy, 
and LeanpeR WaTersory, tlie 

first four to compose the crew, the last to be 
ready, if needed, as a substitute, sailed for Lit- 
erpoul, and the 30th of that month found therm 
suugly ensconced at Hammersmith, on the 

Thames, near the middle of their racing cour: 
—the famous Putuey to Mortlake —and also sai 
them out for their first paddle. If, before lea*- 
ing home, they had not read their title entirely 
and unquestionably clear to the first place amon 
the amateur oarsmen of this country, they had 
certainly earned a just prominence, while their 
whole course in striving to bring about ths 
match, and their manifest. desire for simp 
tair play, are very creditable tu them. 

A mishap befell the Atalautas which prof 
ably materially weakened their chances. A fii- 
vorite builder on this side had built them a beat- 
tiful boat, weighing but about eighty pounds, 
while that of their rivals was nearer one huudreél 
aud fifty; but neglect of those who had her jn 
charge in her ‘passage across the ocean to keep 
her properly dry worked her ruin, and they were 
forced to depend on a craft which had to be bui't 
at Pery short notice, and with which, conseyuens- 
lv, they had no time to become familiar. | 

We publish on page 484 a sketch of both crevis 
at their practice on the Thames, right above Pul- 
ney Aqueduct, and off the London Rowing Clud 
houses. On the opposite bank are the beautifiil 
grounds of the Bishop of London, stretching u» 
almost to the famous Crab-tree Inn, while ¢ 
the extreme left are the Soap-Works, so tamiliir 
to all who have seen or read of the annual inte?- 
university contests over this very course. Tk 
river here is about 200 yards wide, and the tiée 
rises about eighteen feet, and runs rather over 
four miles an hqur. The entire track is shaped 
not unlike the jetter S. and, with its many eddie;, 
is an admirable one for the display of tine Stee 
ig. 

The four faces depicted on page 484 are tho;- 
onghly American, and it is not odd that they 
early found favor among their genial and wholt:- 
souled hosts aud the English public generally. 


CONCERNING TWO VOYAGES. - 
By MRS. ELIZABETH B. STODDARD. 
. 1 prcrpep to cross Long Island Sound in tk 
New Medford propeller, instead of embarking 
in the steam palaces placed at the disposal of a 
public more anxivus to spend money than I an, 
I travel alone, and carry considerable luggagé. 
am apt to take pots of plagiS, baskets stuffed 
with breakable articles, and packages of books-*- 
pitts to those I visit. J find that presenfs are s_- 
ways received cordially, and as an accompat,.- 
ment a welcome to me is thrown in. On the o:- 
casion of this present journey [ was, as usué., 
alone and heavily freighted. When I reached 
the pier I fell into a confusion of drays, all sors 
of merchandise, and laborers. My hackman i+- 
sisted that he could neither leave his horses nor 
drive me to the gangway: some one must cone 
to our assistance. I waited, therefore, to le 


discovered by somebody connected with the boa:.. 
At this moment an immense dray thundered u., 
loaded with the painted chests uf a party of ex - 


igrants ; the emigrants themselves were scattered 
about the tops and crevices of their chests, stain- 
ed and disordered with a long passage in the 
steerage of some foreign steamer. ‘They inter- 
ested me. I counted fourteen persons, men and 
women, boys and girls. Emigrants look and 
smell alike. ‘The sea has a sort of moral Pro- 
crustean effect upon them: all are stretched on 
one miserable dull level. One of the party, 
however, differed. It was a young girl. As 
she stepped up the plank walk beside me I was 
struck with her composed and gentle face. 
Should she blush, laugh, or burst into tears, I 
knew that beauty would show her sign-manual. 
If fortune should favor her, her complexion 
would be fair, her hands delicate, her figure 
graceful. Poverty was evident enough in the 
faded flower iu her hat, the creased ribbon 
round her neck, her well-worn dress of poplin. 
Still, 1 envied her. Youth and health are mag- 
nificent gifts; only if one lives, it is proved 
there is an “‘ Indian giver:” the gifts are taken 
back. 

The clerk of the boat, with a pencil over his 
ear, at last appeared, and, covering himself with 


my bundles, informed me that unexpected freight 


was making more business than usual, and would 
delay us in starting; eventually things would be 
all right. 1 followed him with a package of 
books, which burst and fell to the ground. The 
young. git] quickly picked them up, and made a 
motion of carrying them for me. From her 
fureign aspect I expected to hold no communi- 
cation with her, but as we entered the small 
cabin on deck devoted to the genteel passengers 
she spoke to me in English, marked with a 
strange accent. 1 questioned her, and she told 
me that she was from the island of Guernsey. 
Her mother was Freuch, her father English, and 
both were dead. Her only relatives she was 
with now—her aunt and cousins. ‘There were 
two families emigrating to New England for the 
purpose of farming, and they were going a great 
distance still. She sighed, and looked mourn- 
fully over the greater distance in her mind be- 
tween her and the wild home she had left forever. 
I thought of Victor Hugo’s ** ‘Toilers of the Sea.” 
Human beings come to pass their lives far from 
their native homes, groups of friends and rela- 
tives disperse and decay ; strange peuple fall, as 
it were, from the clouds—some in Germany, 
some in England, some in America, These fvot- 
balls of destiny, known as refugees, €migrés, ad- 
venturers, are sometimes harmless, inoffensive 
people, ** helpless and astonished at their fate.” 

Here was such a group in the land of the Puri- 
tans, with the purpose of wresting a livelihood 
from its cold, stern soil. I asked her about her 
home, and with a lively surprise she answered 
Some of her French relatives were Catho- 


me. 
lies; the people with her were Wesleyans—very 
good. Beautiful flowers grew in Guernsey. Had 


we such rose trellises and thick jasmine—and 
fowls? Heu! what beauties her mother once 
had by the cliff! 

‘* Margret!” called a deep voice. 

**It is my cousin Joseph,” she said, hastily 
turning. ‘* le knows I should not enter here.” 

She made a little sign of adieu, and tripped 
away as lightly as her ugly boots would allow. 

I arranged my traps, set up my state-room 
keeping, and was ready to be amused. Several 
persons occupied the cabin, in a frame of mind 
which deprived them of all naturalness; the sea 
to them was a coffin between heaven and earth, 
The open hatchway yawned between the pilot- 
house and the cabin windows. ‘The crew, su- 
perintended by Mr. Brown, the mate, were at 
the same time lading and unlading the boat. 
With the crane and hooks, their hands, the men 
were hoisting, hauling, and shouldering with all 
their might. I began to feel an interest in this 
excitement of labor, this steady muscular effort, 
where the will worked as evenly with it as the 
stroke of an engine. I felt with Caleb Garth, 
‘*the indispensable might of that myriad-head- 
ed, myriad-handed labour by which the social 
body is fed, clothed, and housed.” 

‘> Bear a hand, boys,” called Mr. Brown, ‘*‘ on 
them pea-nuts below.—Here, you there!” champ- 
ing his jaws on his quid of tobacco, addressing 
some dock loafers waiting for a job, ** pitch in. 
We must have light enough to go through the 
Gate, or we sha'n't get off to-night.” 

**The moon will light us through,” said a 
young man, shoving his crumpled hat from his 
forehead, and looking at me with a bright, fear- 
less smile. Iam sure that he was aware of my 
interest. I had already selected him as the 
smartest in the gang, the most good-humored ; 
and, soiled as his face and hands were, he was 
very handsome. 
features, jet-black locks, and pearl-white teeth ; 
his arms, where his blue shirt sleeve was rolled 
up, were white and firm, and the rim of throat 
above his collar was like a white column. A 
row of men walked to and fro on the plank slide, 
carrying bags of shelled pea-nuts, which were 
hooked up from the ground and put into drays ; 
holes were made in the bags, and the nuts ran 
out; and my handsome friend politely handed 
me a handful through the window, apologizing 
for his hands in excellent Yankee-English. 

**] should think your hands would be very 
sore,” I said. 

** Sometimes, when I work at the tackle; but 
I am going to put on my kids when we hoist in 
the casks. ‘There’s nothing like being used to 
it.” With the utmost gravity, down he went 
for another bag, and the rest of the row raised 
their eves to mine, without surprise, as they 
passed on close to me. I determined to invite 
Margret in to witness this sublimity of work, and 
went forward for that purpose. ‘The emigrants 
were dispersed about the bales and boxes, as they 
were about their chests, idle and aimless. The 
aunt, with her own little girl lying in her lap, sat 
against a bale njbbling biscuit. Her husband, 
a mild, melancholy man, stoud by her reading 


A dark face, perfectly regular * 


to himself from a small New Testament. Jo- 
seph, his legs dangling from a box, rough and 
severe-looking, kept Margret within the limits 
of his eyes. As I spoke to her, a restless, dis- 
trustful expression came into them, and a sud- 
den conclusion came to me that he was in love 
with her, and fully determined that no one else 
should be. She looked at her aunt when I asked 


her to come with me, and seeing no refusal in . 


her face, rose willingly. We fixed ourselves each 
by a window, and Margret, from the force of 
ny sympathy, perhaps, grew observing and ab- 
sorbed. It was evident at once that all the men 
kuew that a pretty young girl was overluoking 
them. She had taken off her shabby hat, and 
tied a clean kerchief round her neck. The little 
window framed a sweet portrait. Her hair was 
very heavy, and she wore it im braids bound round 
her head. The water in the harbor was glitter- 
ing with the rays of sunset, arnfd the cargo was 
not yet in. 
sionally swore a frantic oath; the men freyuent- 
ly drank from the water-bucket, hitched up their 
trowsers, slapped their hands, and steadily in- 
creased their motive power. Large casks were 
hoisted in, swaying and threatening to crush 
thuse who handled them; but with outcries, 
cautions, and orders, they were safely poised and 
dropped, I learned, by listening, that my fa- 
vorite bore the name of John. He seemed pos- 
sessed with the mania of work: he and Mr. 
Brown inspired each other, and finally the whole 
gang were under their control. ‘The sun set, the 
supper-bell rang, and we had not started. ‘The 
captain made a tardy appearance, and consulted 
with Mr. Brown. The moon rose, and still the 
loading went on. Finally, I heard Mr. Brown 
announce that, in “thirty more minutes, boys, 
we may shove off, and lay off till to-morrow. 

The hatchway was fastened at last, the en- 
gine puffed, and we steamed out into the river. 
Things were soon reduced to rhip-shape fashion, 
and every body settled down into the habits 
which a positive confinement induces. 

Mr. Brown, the mate, sported a blue cap, dress 
boots, and a handsome watch-chain, and was 
all over the boat at once. The mvon rose, the 
sky was emerald clear, the calm sea a shaded 
silver, It was too beautiful to go to bed; no- 
body except the melancholy passengers did go. 
The quadroon stewardess flitted up stairs and 
down, busy about supper for some of the hands ; 
the emigrants were shut in their berths below. 
I went into the lower cabin, and discovered my 
friend JoWn eating a good supper at one end of 
the table; at the other end sat Margret reading 
her nightly portion of the Bible. 

‘*That’s a good gal,” said John, in a low 
voice, wiping his knife across a mighty slice of 
bread. ‘**You might go a good 7 not find 
any body looking half as well.” 

I assented. 

**S’pect you'll ‘be disappointed the trip,” he 
continued ; *‘ for we ain’t going to get into Med- 
ford any thing like the right time.’ 

Mercy!” E answered; “‘have we got to pad- 
dle over the Sound all of to-morrow ?” 

‘**That’s about the gee of it. You might be 
in a worse place.” And he looked furtively at 
Margret. 

‘**Do you hear, Margret ?” I said. 
to sail all day to-morrow.” 

She shut her book and moved toward me. 

** I have sailed so many days,” she remarked. 

“* When you are ashore for good,” said Jolin, 
with an easy air, ‘‘you will feel as if you were 
ain-phib-i-vus,” 

Nothing breaks the ice between strangers like 
a laugh ; and we all laughed. Consequently, in 
a short space John and Margret were convers- 
ing; and after making up my mind that they 
were doing very well I rose to leave them ; but 
Margret rose hastily also, bade us a gentle good- 
night, and shut the door of her berth. 

haven't decided whether ain’t mortally 
smitten by that young lady. She ain't strong on 
dress, but she’s mighty pretty, and I guess about 
as good us they are made,” John remarked, with 
aconfiding air. “Jobn Britton’s time has co 
maybe, to be laid low by the arrers of love.” 

** Like all men,” I answered, tartly, “ 1 expect 
you are something of a goose.” 

** Now,” said he, with a curious and anxious 
solemnity, and looking at me as if I had author- 
ity over him, “I was sure that I could confide 
in a lady who carried canary-birds and green 
plants round: shows she is tender-hearted. My 
mother tends plants too, and she ain't unlike 

though shes a poor woman, arid her hus- 
wane is only a stevedore.” 

“* It is easy enough to consider and look into 
your side of the case.” 

** Just so. Well, there’ s no hurry.” 

“There never should be. 

The situation was ludicrous, and I thought 
best to get out of it, and did. I went to my 
state-room, and repeated, *‘ What a ridiculous 
young man! and what has made me take a liking 
to him ?” till I went from thoughts to dreams. 
I have constantly, however, met John Britton’s 
type in every New England village I have tarried 
in. Self-confident, gay, utterly unable to rec- 
ognize any thing pertaining to caste ; outspoken 
every where, yet never vain or foolish enough to 
overstep the limits of his position and ignorance ; 
sharp, but not suspicious; impulsive, but sure 
of his feelings; and not a bit proud of his hand- 
some person. It being Sunday, there was a sense 
of quiet and rest about the boat the next morn- 
ing. Some ef the men were in their Sunday 
rig, John among them. His shore clothes 
ehanged him. As he passed me he touched his 
cap, and waited for me to speak. 

‘“*You might like to come into the pilot- 
house,” he said: ‘‘ladies like to look for’ard. 
I am going to take a hand at the wheel, and 
mentioned the fact to your favorite, and she 
woald like to come too.” 

** Ob, you have seen her already ?” 


** We are 


* Mr. Brown grew serious, and occa- - 


** Had a spell of talk. ‘They were all out bright 
and early. I asked her about her folks; she 
hasnt got any, and has nothing to depend on 
but the kindness of this aunt, who can’t talk 
plain; they are plaguy like foreigners. I tricd 
te get acquainted with them. Joseph, as she 
calls him, got into the way a guod deal. I 
should like to give him a piece of my mind.” .- 

= Perhaps he has a right to be in Margret’s 
way. 

‘* You won't bet on that, will vou ?” he asked, 
growing very red. ‘* Pshaw ! ! what is it to me, 
I should like to know ?” 

He walked suddenly away. 

When Mr. Brown invited me to the pilot- 
house I looked up Margret, who gave me a joy- 
ful smile. She, too, had improved her toilet, 
and naturally I liked her the better. She wore 
a blue merino basque buttoned to her throat, 
and trimmed there with a bit of clean lace. Her 
boots were neat also, and her hair beautifully 
braided. I felt as if she had endeavored to 
please me, she looked so inguiringly into my face 
with a child-like simplicity, not often seen in 
girls who know that they are handsome, as hand- 
sume girls always do know it. The aunt thanked 
me for politeness to her Margret in such a man- 
ner and accent that I thought she was recalling 
a time when the world went better with her. 
But Joseph's face betokened no gratitude as I 
drew Margret away. He looked as if he meaut 
tu follow her. 

** Have you lived with your cousin Joseph?” I 
asked. 

**Oh no, madam; but near him.” 

She looked conscious, and I suppose I did, for 
she was silent a moment, and then said, ** Mad- 
am, he expects to marry me. I have not said 
‘no’ to him, but I am not ready. It is thought 
best that I should accept him.” She sighed. 

** You are not unhappy about it?” 

**T have no right, no need, to be unhappy, but 
1 am young. , 1 should like to live first, as I un- 
derstand it.“ In the end I must not disappoint 
ay, relatives. They wish it, even Joseph's moth- 


e The poor child! What did sbe mean by liv- 
ing first? It was this: Joseph was austere, rig- 
id in all his ideas. nce his dvor shut upon her 
as his wife, farewell to all the pleasures of her 
simple heart. No dancing, no music, no fetes 
whatever—only labor and gloom, silence and 
solitude! Mv little romance was crushed in the 
bud. <As we went into the pilot-house John 
stood at the wheel, and Mr. Brown sat by on a 
stool, John neither looked to the right nor the 
left, and was motionless, except when he turned 
a spoke up ordown. How splendid 1 thought it 
to be for’ard look across the sea as our 
prow bore down its vast waste! ‘The sun trav- 
eled high overhead, and the distant winding 
shores glittered with light, or reflected deep 
shadows, which pursued us. A soft, vaporous 
powder filled the distance here and there, through 
which the blue sky and the white clouds seemed 
to mingle. Before v- a black, devious flight of 
sea-birds soa". aud sank. ‘The spray sang un- 
der t".. «wel, and struck the cabin windows on 
one side. We sat on a cushioned bench: it was 
like riding in Neptune's chariot. Margret di- 
rected my attention tu a long dim cloud rising 
over the land. 

‘**'The wind will rise,” she said. 

**Mr. Brown,” I asked, ** is it going to blow?” 

** As we come out of the lee of the land we 
will feel it more: we are getting pretty well 
out.” 

We began to swing more; bang came the 
spray; the wind roared. 

** Haul down that jib, boys!” Mr. Brown or- 
dered ; and three or four men clattered about, 
und the sail came flapping down, putting out the 
sun, I thought, fur it grew dim. 

‘**Put her off a little, John,” ordered Mr. 
Brown again, writing something on a slate. 

I proposed returning to my state-room, and 
Mr. Brown accompanied me, remarking that he 
supposed I might think it was blowing great 
guns. And blow it did. We fell into the teeth 
of a gale, which increased fast. 1 was compelled 
to keep in my berth, not having any sea-legs to 
speak of. ‘The boat rolled terribly. All the 
women were brouglit into the cabin on deck, and 
the captain, together with Mr. Brown, took 
turns at jokes and consolations. I set my door 
wide open, and Margret came to sit by me. In 
the afternoon the captain and Mr. Brown ceased 
to visit us. Jvhn Britton, however, appeared, 
and told us that he had begged the privilege of 
waiting upon us. . He intended to put in an ap- 
pearance every few minutes while it was his turn 
in. Margret met his glance with a quiet smile. 

** You ain't the least afraid ?” he inquired. 

** No, indeed.” 

**Tt is pretty rough, and we sha'n't see Med- 
ford before midnight; the wind’s ahead, what 
there is of it, and plenty of it, such as itis.” He 
did his best to be lively, but he wasn’t a bit: he 
knew how old the boat was, and how long it was 
since she had been repaired. We talked about 
marine disasters finally, and John told us some 
dismal ones, till we got into a miserable condi- 
tion, and then he said he had only been telling 
yarns—not a word of truth had be spoken. 

‘*] am going to fetch in a pot of tea,” he said ; 
**the stewardess won't be good for much by 
dark; and that will cheer you ladies, I guess.” 

We were sorry to lose him at all. He cer- 
tainly was a companionable creature. The gule 
bound us all together; it was impossible not to 
fraternize. It grew more disagreeable ; the wa- 
ter poured in occasionally at odd places, the en- 
gine labored like a horse with the heaves, the 
boat duddered at times, as if she were quite 
under water, but I thought that was propeller 
fashion. John soon returned ; he had his leather 
belt on, with a knife stuck in behind. He brought 
a huge coffee-pot with tea already sweetened 
and with milk, and a basket with mags, plates, 
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buttered biscuit, cookies, ‘and slices of meat. 
lie ted us every one, held the mugs of tea to 
the mouths of the seasick, and served the ra- 
tions with impartiality. 1 was childish enough, 
when Mr. Brown came in, wet and tumbled, to 
ask him if John might remain with us. 

** Really, marm, I do believe you have lost 
your grip; there is nothing to worry; it blows 
fresh, tmt in four hours we shall see Medford 
light. Yes, I s’pose he can stay; ‘tain’t rula- 
ble; I s’pose the capen won't objeck.” 

‘*[ reckon not,” replied Jolin. ‘*I believe I 
shall stay, if I can be of any use. Bill Vose can 
stand at the wheel; he is a first-rate steerer.” 

‘*Capen is there; when he ain't I shall be.” 

** Good.” 

‘+ It is darker than darnation now,” muttered 
Mr. Brown; “I don't know what it will be an 
hour from now. We'll put her through, though, 
and call for a meeting of the owners arterward.” 

Mr. Brown was evidently excited. I saw 
John give him a warning push, and shake his 
head. For the first time | felt uneasy. As svon 
as Mr. Brown had gone John urged: us to rest. 
Margret asked me if she night spread her shawl 
on the floor of my room. John found a pillow 
for her head, and she stretched herself beside 
me; he enjoined silence upon every body, and 
tovk his post outside my door. Sleep was im- 
possible, of course. or a while we were still. 


Margret raised hers if sufily, bent over me, and { 


suid, in a whisper, 

‘* Madam, | know there 1s danger.” 

John’s quick ear heard her whisper. He turn- 
ed, and their eves met. ‘They both nodded; he 
weut to her, took her hand, and said, 

** Yes, you are right; can you bear it ?” 

can.” 

‘**1 knew it. ‘The boat is awfully strained: 
besides, we have lost our wav, I think. I am 
pretty sure that Brown has lost steerage way, 
and we may go on the Sow and Pigs, instead of 
getting into Medford. I haven't crossed this 
sound four years withvut learning a little.” 

For a moment I was paralyzed, faint with ap- 
prehension. John held Margret’s hand, and 
was looking at her with intense admiration. 

‘** You may depend on me for a life-preserver, 
Margret, and you, Miss Sinclair. Courage!” 

‘There was nothing to do or say, and so I re- 
mained as I was. John went to the window on 
the other side, and peered out. As he «+s cross- 
ing the floor a faint cry came to our ears, a wail 
which made me shudder; there was a trampling 
on the after-deck, the nuise of heavy pieces roll- 
ing or falling, a loud oatery, and silence again. 

**My God!” said John, ‘ta man has gone 
over. He is dead by this time; the waves have 
beaten his life out.”’ 

He rushed out. Margret gave a low cry, 
and trembled sadly. In a mument John came 
back, pale and agitated] ; and presently we under- 
stood that Joseph, fancving that harm was come 
to the bagyage, insisted upon looking to it, and 
had lurched into the sea. Any attempt to save 
him was useless. One faint cry, and destiny 
had done with him. ‘There was lcud weeping 
and wailing in the littl baud. Margret tried 
to go to her aunt, and fell in a faint. When 
she opened her eyes it was upon John’s face. 
Even then something was revealed to her; love 
and pure pity shone in his eves; his lips moved. 
She did not turn away, and he kissed her; his 
** poor girl,” he called her, and poor I was for- 
gotten! It was not the moment for words be- 
tween thet, but I saw that if we weathered the 
storm they would weather life together. And 
we did. The storm-spirit was appeased by the 
accident. The crazy old thing, as John called 
the boat, steered slowly into Medfurd Harbor be- 
fore midnight, and crew and passengers slept 
alongside the wharf the thankful sleep that falls 
upon those worn by and escaped from peril. 

** You never will want to make another trip in 
our propeller, I expect, marm, ” was Mr. Brown's 
parting remark, 

‘*It has been a remarkable voyage,” said 
John. ‘* It's kinder started a nest: I am going 
on a longer one very soon, you may be sure. I 
knew my time had come, though your idee con- 
cerning that poor young man rather blocked 
me.” 

He then showed me a bit of paper, on which 
Was written, 

** Margret Rogan, Chassford, Maine.” 

* N.B.,” added John—** no cards.” 


THE COURT OF POPE LEO X. 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE, 

A rowne artist, F. L. Rupes, of Vienna, has 
gathered in a single group the most eminent 
characters of the reign of Leo X. In the midst 
sits the Supreme Pontiff, the most magnificent, 
if not the most refined, of the long line of popes 
still ruling over an undivided church, and scarce- 
ly conscious that Germany and Europe must 
soon revolt from the corrupt rule of Italian su- 
perstitiuon. Leo, the descendant of a race of 
merchants, son of the magnificent LorENzo br’ 
Menpict, had lost the virtues but retained the 
liberal tastes of his prudent ancestors. He strove 
to surround himself with all that was splendid in 
art and letters, to make Rome the mental as well 
as the spiritual centre of the world, and hide in 
exterior glory that absence of fuith, that degra- 
dation of morals, that have never ceased to char- 
acterize the papal city; nor has Leo been alto- 
gether unsuccessful. Posterity has consented to 
forget the follies and the vices, the coarse amuse- 
ments and frivolous pleasures, of the pope in the 
memory of the generous friend of letters and 
the cultivator of the liberal arts. By the side 
of Leo the artist has placed the family of the 
Mepict: Juttus, afterward the unlucky Pope 
Ciemewt VIL, and the fair wives of the mem- 
bers of the illustrious house , Cardinal Bisiena, 
statesman and friend of L200, who played uo in- 


ferior part in the politics of the time, is joined 
with them. 

On the opposite side of the picture are the 
representatives of poetry, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Cardinal Bemso, a famous 
poet of his age, but long since forgotten—an 
unsuccessful embassador, a tolerable scholar— 
stands in the foreground. But the absence of 
Auiosto, the true poet of the time, may well be 
noticed. While the courtly Bemso was covered 
with honors, Leo sutfered his early friend to 
languish iu poverty and neglect. Painting and 
sculpture are represented by the immortal forms 
of ANGELO and and the less 
famous SEBASTIAN DEL Piompo. Yet the grand 
and severe countenance of MicHaEL ANGELO was 
seldom seen amidst the frivolous pleasures of 
Leo’s court. His sculptures, paintings, and 
poems reflect a vigorous independence of thought 
that seems little at home amidst the priestly des- 
potism of Rome. The fair and graceful Rarpuaert, 
less conscientious, perhaps careless of any moral 
law, was Lro’s favorite artist, and poured forth 
his immortal works to gratify the ceaseless de- 
mauds of bis ainbitious master. SeBASTIAN DEL 
PiomBo was rival, his more vigor- 
ous but less graceful paintings were eveu pre- 
ferred by his admirers to those of the matchless 
urtist before whose renown SEBASTIAN has long 
sunk into neglect. ‘The rare, the licentious taste 
of RarHaec may well represent the pagan graces 
of the age of Lxo. 

It was a happy conception of the modern artist 
to offer at a single glance a suggestive sketch of 
the wwost splendid period of papal Rome. Under 
Leo X. the Eternal City was again the teacher 
of Europe in the exterior graces of manners and 
amusements, of painting and sculpture. But 
there was a higher lesson that Europe now 
longed to learn which Leo and Rome could 
never teach. Neither RarPHar. nor SEBASTIAN, 
not ANGELO nor ARIosTO, cvuld satisfy 
the ceaseless longing of men in the most splendid 
age of the papacy for a purer life and a higher 
aim. Connected with that rare taste in art or 
letters which had marked the republican cities 
of Italy, which had been borrowed by Rome, 
Germany and the North rang with the cry for 
moral reform. To be honest, sincere, a tiithful 
parent, a useful citizen, was discovered to be a 
nobler aim than to wear unworthily the pope's 
tiara, or sit on a blood-stained throne. From 
the splendid corruption of the reign of Lro 
Europe began its slow advance in political and 
dumestic morals ; from the rule of the corrap 
Meopict to that of Pics IX. the career of t 
papal city has been one of unchanging decay. It 
was against Leo X. that Lutuer aimed his 
terrible blow shat crushed forever the defenses 
of the papacy; it was the folly or the madness 
of the degenerate Mepict1 that led to the chief 
woes of modern Europe. 

From the picture of the papal power in its 
most flourishing period it is natural to turn to its 
modern aspect. Slowly the great superstition 
has fallen before the progress of knowledge. 
Under Leo X. it was the master of Europe and 
of mankind. Under Pivs IX. it has lost the 
sympathy of every nation except France and the 
Celtic Irish. It is probable that the growth of 
education will deprive it of the blind support of 
even these devoted followers. Macacray, ina 
brilliant but inaccurate picture, has foretold the 
lasting vigor of the Papal Church , had he lived a 
few years longer, he would have seen Spain, Ita- 
ly, and Aastria revolt forever from their Romish 
tyrants, would have seen the party of reaction 
and decay defeated in all the borders of Europe. 
One more great struggle probably awaits us in 
the New World as well as the Old; but the peo- 
ple will scarcely again be deluded by the foes of 
education and of progress. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue unfinished Washington Monument is one of the 
first objects which attract the eye of a stranger visit- 
ing the capital of the Untted States. But you make 
inquiries about it—when it was begun, how high it 
is, how long since any work was done upon it—and 
nobody seems to know any thing about it. It is said 
that Washington people feel ashamed of the condition 
of the monument, and ao not like to talk aboutit. It 
was first suggested in 1833 that a national monument 
should be erected in honor of George Washington. In 
previous years Congress had passed various resolu- 
tions that a “ monument,” an “ equestrian statue,” and 
a “mausoleum” should be erected to the “ Father of 
his Country,” bat nothing had been accomplished. It 
was proposed that contributions should be limited to 
one dollar a year, that all might give to the object; but 
this reetriction was removed in 1845. When the fund 
amounted to $87,000 it was deemed safe to commence 
the work; and on July 4, 1848, the corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. The site selected 
was a public reservation of land directly west of the 
Capitol The plan of the monument proposed an ob- 
elisk five hundred and seventeen feet high. and a pan- 
theon or base. The estimated cost of the obelisk was 
$052,000,and of the whole work, $1,222,000. In abont 
six years from the laying of the corner-etone the obe- 
lisk was raised to the height of 170 feet, and the funds 
were exhausted, $230,000 dollars having been expend- 
ed. Efforts were made to obtain appropriations from 
Congress and contribations from the people, but be- 
fore operations were again commenced the civil war 
broke out, and nothing has since been done except to 
preserve the monument in good condition. Within a 
couple of years appeals have again been made to the 
nation for funds to complete this work, but as yet the 
monument still stands, unfinished, as it did years ago. 
Over eighty blocks of marble or stone have been con- 
tributed by the States and Territories, by foreign gov- 
ernments, and by various institutions and societies. 
These are inscribed with some suitable device or in- 
scription, and will be incladed in the pantheon. 


The “Shelter House,” a new addition to the public 
buildings of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, has been re- 
cently opened to the public. It is located on the 
main drive, opposite the bronze bust of Irving. It is, 
as its name implies, a place of shelter in time of need ; 
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riages to the Park without drivers, desire to leave 
their vehicles for a walk, a sail, or for a game of cro- 
quet. Every arrangement is made for the accommo- 
dation of such persons— boys to hold the horses, 
cloak-rooms, dressing-rooms, and refreshments. 


A geologist, Professor Gunning, estimates that Ni- 
agara Falls are only about 200,000 years old! And he 
does not call that old, geologically speaking. He has 
recently examined the condition of the great Horse- 
shoe, and finds that there has been a perceptible change 
within the past ten years. In fact, the falls are reced- 
ing, though very elowly, probably at a rate of not more 
than six inehes a year. 


Sorrow and misfortune have caused the ex-Empress 
Carlotta to look like an old woman. Her hair is per- 
fectly white. Her form still retains its youthful ap- 
pearance, and her eyes are beautiful and expressive, 


An English paper, in giving a description of an even- 
ing reception by Madaine Thiers, says: 

**Madame Thiers was, as is her wont, dressed in 
black, becomingly, richly, but very plainly. No dia- 
monds, no pearls, no flowers, no flounces—in a word, 
no frippery whatever. To-night there was a perfect 
‘innocence’ of hair-dye, paint, rice-powder, onl other 


artifices of the toilet which take in nobody except the 

‘reops having recourse to them. Madame Thiers 
ooks to advantage in evening dress, She was assisted 
in doing the honors to about fifty ladies by Mademoi- 
selle Dosne, who had presided at the decoration of the 
rooms and the laying out of the refreshments. The 
tea-table was an exquisite ‘still-life’ picture. It was 
dainty and delicate as an eighteenth century fan. The 
ferns, Virginia creeper, and Nice flowers mingled their 
fresiness and fragrance with baskets of delicate atraw- 
berries. I did not see any wine on the buf*et, bat there 
was a profusion of ices, sherbets, punches, and sirups.” 


In Switzerland all voting is done on Sunday. It 
surely ought to be well and conscientiously done on 
that day. 


It would seem that in heavy storms at sea iroo 
ships are inferior to those built of wood. Of forty- 
two Atlantic stcameres lost at sea between the years 
1841 and 1872, thirty-eight were of iron, and four of 
wood. Of the line of iron ships running into the St. 
Lawrence and Portland, nine were lost between 1857 
and 1864; and five iron sailing vessels, al] built in 
Great Britain, and sent to sea in 1865 and 1868, have 
never been heard from. 


They have a novel style of gymnastics in a certain 
woolen mill in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Some weeks 
ago a young map made a descent through the elevator 


opening from the third story to the basement, land- 

ing safely on his feet. He went about his work as 

usual. The other day a younger lad performed the 

eame feat, falling into a basket of filling. He was a 

“little stiff” next morning. 


“The Emperor of China proposes, on the occasion of 
his 4oming marriage, to open all the prison doors 
throaghout his empire, and let nearly e!i the captives 
go free. This may make the captives glad; but, an- 
less they have been unjustly imprisoned, it will be 
likely to make Many more sorry. 


Japan has recently abolished all the edicts against 
Christianity, which bave been in force three centurics. 


No insanity is more violent or unreasonable than 
that which sometimes overpowers people in a sudden 
panic. A singular instance of the effect of yielding to 
the excitement of sudden fright recently occurred in 
the Roman Catholic cathedral at Dublin. During a 
crowded service some globes of the gas brackets were 
knocked off. The crash of the falling glass led the 
people to believe that the windows were being broken, 
and a cry was raised that the cathedral was attacked 
from outside. An alarm of “ Fire!” was also raised, 
and a serious panic ensued. The elergymen present 
managed to allay the excitement to a certain extent, 
but not before large numbers had rushed from the ca- 
thedral, tumbling over each other, and had scaled the 
wall of a neighboring garden in which the owner hap- 
pened to be walking. One would suppose that the 
panic-stricken crowd might here have paused; but 
with insane violence they rushed upon the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who was taking exercise in his 
own grounds, shouting, ‘‘ Hang him!” “ Drown him !” 
And but for the interference of the priests who had 
followed them, they probably would have carried their 
threats into execution. 


Ramor says that the principal object of the recent 
visit of the Empress of Germany to Queen Victoria 
was to arrange a marriage between the Duke of Edin- 
burgh (Prince Alfred) and Princess Marie, daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charlies of Prussia. The princess is 
only seventeen—the duke ten years older. 


Measures have been suggested by which, on the 
completion .of the Underground Railroad, the mail 
cars of various lines can be transported by a continu- 
ous rail immediately into the basement of the new city 
post-office. This arrangement, if carried out, will en- 
able the mails from New England, and al! mails that 
are conveyed over the Hudson River and New York 
Central railroads, to be delivered at the post-office with- 
out delay, and merchants may obtain their letters an 
hour earlier than at present. 


The following curious incident im the life of the 
present Emperor of Russia is related in a recently 
published biography: One day the late Emperor Nich- 
olas, bearing a great noise in the room in the Winter 
Palace where bis children were playing, went in to see 
what was the matter. He found Constantine holding 
down his brother Alexander by both knees, and pull- 
ing with all his strength at the knot of a cravat which 
he had tied around Alexander's throat. Alexander, 
who was nearly throttled, was begging for mercy, and 
his father came just In time to save him. On being 
asked the meaning of this strange acene, Constantine 
explained to hie father that they were re-enacting a 
well-known event in Russian history—the axsassina- 
tion of the Emperor Paul L. Constantine was put an- 
der arrest for having attempted to strangle the czaro- 
witz, and Alexander was sent to prison because he cried 
for mercy. 


Considerable excitement has been aroused by a novel 
Suit which has been argued before the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachasetta. It is alleged that certain mon- 
uments in the Worcester Rural Cemetery have been dis- 
colored in consequence of the manufacture of copperas, 
or sulphate of iron, in “ works” not far distant. Since 
an intervening grove of trees was cut down, aboat three 


} years ago, the marbles on the side facing the chemical 


works have been eteadily taruing brown. Experiments 
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but is especially designed for those who, taking car- | prove that similar discolorations are quickly caused by 


the deposition of iron rust from the sulphate of irou 
While being boiled down to a crystallizing point 


“Idlewild,” formerly the home of N. P. Willis, in 
Corn wall-on-the-H udson, has been sold for about fifty 
thousand dollars. Mr. Willis took a poetical delight 
in landscape gardening, and made many charming im- 
provements on a spot full of natural beauty. Thecas- 
cade in the “Glen” is one of the most picturesque 
features of the place. 


Amherst College is to have the largest ruby in the 
world in its cabinet, and a huge one it is if the dimen- 
sions reported are correct, namely, two feet bigh, one 
foot in diameter, and weighing three hundred and six- 
teen pounds! It is not a pure ruby, but is mixed with 
sapphire, aud was found in the mountains of North 
Carolina. Professor Shepard heard that it was on its 
way to Europe, and succeeded in securing it. 


An eccentric Quaker woman of Philadelphia died 
some twenty years ago, leaving a large fortune to two 
baby nephews, who were motherless. The will was 
given to a Friend, who was enjoined to keep the be- 
quest a profound secret until the boys should be of 
age—the idea being to give them a chance to grow up 
self-reliant. The boys went to the far West with their 
father, and nobody kept track of their wanderings. 
The old Quaker to whom the trust was committed 
died, leaving among his effects several trunks full! of 
waste paper. These papers chanced to fall into the 
hands of a certain lawyer who possessed patience, and 
that rarer quality, integrity. He discovered the will 
among the rubbish, and then took measures to find the 
young men. They were at length discovered, hard at 
work, in Louisville, Kentucky. Here is a romance for 
novel-writers. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Is a little village in Virginia there lived a family 
named Kansom. They were not pious people, and 
they never went to church. Once, however, during a 
revival, the family were prevailed upon to attend 

reaching. When they made their reluctant and tar- 

¥ appearance the services had begun, and they had 
scarcely taken their seats when the preacher gave out 
the first hymn, reading it somewhat thus, “ Keturn, 

e ransom’ sinners, home.” “ All right!” cried the 

ead of the Ransomsa, getting up in a rage, and clap- 
ping bis hat on his head. “Come along, old woman 
and gala, we'll go home fast enough, and every body 
in the old church knows we didn't waut to come.” 


What key is the hardest to tune ?—Donkey. 


for hie boot-jack, *‘! 


*“ Wife,” aaid a man, lookin 
and you ought, jo 


have places where I keep my t 


know it.” “Yes, I ought to know where you k 
your late hours—but I don't.” 


Would you expect to find a sweet-eyed girl among 

the daughters of Mis-sour-i ? 

“IT came for the saw, Sir.” “What saucer?” 
“Why, the saw, Sir, that you borrowed.” “I borrow- 
ed no saucer.” “Sure you did, Sir; you borrowed a 
saw, Sir.” l[neversaw yoursaucer.” But von did; 
there's the saw now, Sir.” “Oh, you want the saw: 
why didn't you say so?” 


Herr De Gurdy is the last-arrived foreign instru- 
mcutal performer in our etreeta. 


“ Mother,” said a lad, “is it wrong to break erg- 
shells?” ‘“* Certainly not, my dear,” replied the motb- 
er; “bat what do you ask euch silly questions for?” 
“* Because I have just dropped the basket with all the 
eggs in it,” replied he. : 

The authorities of a Russian town endeavored to 
suppress a riotous aseembiage by ealiing out the fire 
department and “plasing” upon it. This only 
the rioters more “ put out” than ever. 


When persons are seasick, what do they most de- 
sire 7—To feel sea-cure, of course. 


In New Hampshire “ call elopement suicide. 
That is not so bad: he sued and she sighed 


— 


A musical genius of thie city is so full of quavers 
that he always makes « “stop” when he comes to a 
bar.” 


An inveterate old beggar, who frequented a certain 
entry, was tolled into one of the offices by the inmates 
out of curiosity to know what was his particular piea 
for charity on that day, since he always had a new ope. 
He aaid, ** Well, gentlemen, I guess I've kind loetMmy 
energy powers.” A very common complaint in spring 
weather. 


Bayouete are driven, but bullets are lead. 


* Mamma,” said a little boy who had been sent to 
dry a towel before the fire, “is it done when it's 
brown ?” 


An Irishman went into a Chicago store, and says he, 
“Did you put in the paper you wanted a man, Sur?” 
“* Yea,” aaid the store-keeper; “‘and I distinctly stated 
all applications must be made by mail.” “ An’ faith 
an’ it’s meself that’s a male, sure,” said Pats and he 
was hired. 

The fact that there is in Virginia a religious sect 

called the “* Soul Sleepers” is snoose to most people. 
— 


An epitaph on a North Carolina mule runs as fol- 
ows: 


“Here lies a mule, blind as a bat; 
whe mate corn you'd give him the less he'd grow 
at; 
He belonged to the bummers of old Bill Sherman, 
Aud mules like this, we all say, durn ‘em.” 


It is a eure sign of an early spring to see a cat in- 
tently watching’a small hole in the wall 


The Count de Grasse was once wounded in the knee 
with a musket-ball. The doctors cut and hacked and 
made many incisions, when, getting out of all paren 
the count asked why they cut him upsomach, “We 
are seeking,” said the surgeon, ** forthe ball.” “Why 
didn't you mention that before? I have the ball in my 
pocket.” 

An old Scotch lady had an evening party, where a 
young man was present who was about to leave for an 
appointment in China. As he was exceedingly ex- 
travagant in his conversation about bimeelf, the old 
lady said, when he was leaving, “ Tak’ good care o’ 

ey cat pup- 


yoursel’ when ye are awa’, for, mind ye, 
pies in China.” 4 
Smith and Jones at a menagerie. Conversation on 
rwigism. “Look at that 
“think of ita being an undevel oman !" 


man! Jones, contemptuously ; “it’s no more ha- 
man Il am.” 


A boy named his dog “ Paste.” “ Why do you 
him sach a name?” he was asked. “ Because | 
him to stick to me,” was the reply. 


give 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


Our readers may remember that the ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Disabilities Act,” as it was termed, re- 
cently thrown out in the British House of Com- 
mons, although a hundred and sixty members 
either voted or paired in favor of a second 
reading. Subsequently a crowded meeting, of 
which we give an illustration on this page, was 


HARPE rs 


who are accused of being under the apprehension 
that this concession will be followed by a demand 
for general female suffrage, that female voters 
will insist on having female representatives, and 
that, in fact, the male M.P’. would be reduced to 
nothingness. Some opponents of the feminine 
politicians assert that under their influence the 
wildest revolutionary theories would be carried 
into practice, while others declare that the king- 
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held in London in support of the movement, 
which aims at obtaining the same franchise for 
Parliamentary elections that women householders 
now possess in England for municipal purposes 
As in this country, the demand meets with de- 
termined opposition in some quarters and with 
favor in others. The opposition in Parliament 
is satirically laid to the jealousy of the members, 


dom would presently be re-enchained with all 
the old tyrannies, secular and spiritual, of which 
it has been gradually ridding sng caving the last 
three hundred years. 

One of our English contemporaries scouts this 
idea, and ventures the assertion that matters 
would ‘‘ practically go on pretty much the same 
as they do now, even if every woman had a vote; 


WEEKLY. 


but that certain decided improvements would 
take place. Elections would not be such rowdy 
affairs as they often are now, and questions of 
social interest, as opposed to mere political inter- 
est, would be more often discussed.’ 

The gallant editor adds: ‘* We doubt if a Par- 
liament of ladies would ever waste great part of 
a session squabbling over a ballot bill, for which 
no person endowed with sense and courage cares 


a straw; and we don’t think a commission of 
ladies would have allowed themselves to be 
jockéyed by the Yankees in the matter of the 
Alabama claims as the two Houses of Parliament 
suffered themselves to be.” But what if we had 
a Congress of ladies to match our English cous- 
ins ? 

We need pot here give an account of the meet- 


ing. With the exception of the chairman, Dr. 
Lyon Piayratr, all the speakers were ladies. 
Miss Becker, Mrs. FAwcetr, Miss Ruopa 
Garrett, and Mrs. Exnestrve L. Rose were 
among the orators of the occasion; and the re- 
porter of the London Luily Tehgraph savs they 
displayed so much tact and talent that he does 
not wonder the M.P.’s are chary of meeting 
them in debate. 
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EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


SoMETIMES lightning produces complete and 
instantaneous paralysis. The suppression of. 
movement in the victim in these circumstances 
is so rapid that those who have witnessed it might 
have thought they suffered from some illusion. 
Who would not think he was dreaming if he saw 
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an unfortunate creature, full of life and activit}., 
petritied and motionless as a rock in less tine 
than it required to witness the phenomenon? 
Jerome Carden relates that eight reapers, w 
were eating their dinner under an oak-tree, wee 
all struck by the same flash of lightning, the er- 
plosion of which was heard far away. When 
some people passing by approached to see what 
had happened, they found the reapers, to all a5- 
pearance, continuing their repast ; one still hexl 
his glass in his hand, another was in the act ¢f 
putting a piece of bread into his mouth, a thiid 
had his hand inthe dish. Death had come upcn 
them suddenly while in these positions when tl e 
thunder-bolt fell. Azrael had seized upon the a 
with so much violence that he had impressed upc.) 
the entire surface of their bodies the mournf.,1 
tint of his black wings. (One might have tak. 
them for statues sculptured out of black marbli;, 
The catastrophe was so rapid that the faces ¢° 
the victims had not had time to take any expre’ - 
sion of pain; life was suppressed so instantan( - 
ously that the muscles remained unmoved. ‘Tl:> 
eves and the mouths were open as in life; anl 
had not the color of the skin been. so 
changed the illusion would have been completi , 
It has been remarked also that the features a” 
persons struck by lightning, instead of being cot. - 
tracted, usually assume a calm, happy expres - 
sion; and the conclusion has been drawn the 
they enter without shock or pain into the pres. 
ence of the Infinite Being. It has even bee) 
assumed that death by lightning is the prelud: 
of glory and happiness. | 


Mosarito Nets.—Patent Portable *Canopi¢ 
for saleat Kewty’s, 724 Broadway, N. Y.—[Com 


Merit 16 Own Scocess.—Superior merits and c¢ 
yabilities, cheapness in price, and ease of operatior, 
ave placed the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Me 

chine far in advance of all other machines in the mart 
ket. The public shows its approval of all that it is an). 
does by purchasing the machines as fast as the compan" 
can possibly manufacture them. There is no test 0 
sewing machine ever yet inangurated but what ha. 
been used in the Improved Wilson, and in every case}, 
has come off ahead of every other machine in use. N » 
pains or expense is spared in the material used in it, a, 
the workmanship of its construction, to make the Wil 
son every way the beat, most pleasant, and most duré~ 
We sewing machine in existence. It costs but $50, ani. 
is sold on easy payments. Salesroom, 707 Broapwayr> 
N.Y.; also forsale in all other cities in the U.S.—(Com,. 


Tne famous Halford Leicestershire Tab!» 
Sauce has become ritional. It is in us} 
from Portland to San Francisco,and from ths 
Lakes to the Gulf. Its merits have secure+| 
for it the most unprecedented demand. -- 
(Com. ] 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. S. W. Clark 
Washington, D.C., with a Wheeler & Wilso | 
Lock-Stitch Machine, used her tirst needle, No. 2 
nearly 3 years, until it was worn out, doingall kind 
of fumilvand faneysewing. Seethenew improve 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. . 


Every GenvINe box of Dr. McLane’s Live: 
Pills bears the signature of FLeminae Bros, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other”—the market is full o_ 
imitations. —{ Com, } 


—- 


Tuz American Institute awards the premium t) 


_ Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning an. | 


vlishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jeweler: 
ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co,’ 


Agents, 9 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


“Bernetr’s Torret Preraratrons will speak fc; 
themselves.""—[ Charleston Mercury.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES 


The largest and most varied assortment of above t 
be found iu the United States. Illustrated Catalogue: 
and Price-Lista sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L, Mott Iron Works 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. ¥. 


ALE, DAVIS, 741 Broadway. 


Now on hand, a large assortment of Millinery anc 
Fancy (ioods, offered at low prices. Don’t fail to call: 
741 Broadway, N. Y. Wholesale and Retail. 


SILVER TIP | 


ADDs FIVE CENTS 

To the cost of a Shoe, and 

ONE DOLLAR TO ITS VALUE. 
4 BSURD to think of using thread which will rot, 01 
pegs that shrink and fall ont. To fasten the soles 
ot Boots and Shoes to the upper, . 

SCREW WIRE 

is the only method that will hold. 


COZZENS 
West Point Hotel 


Is now open, under the direction of the undersigned.: 

Two cottages to let, with board in hotel. BExamina.. 

tion at the Military Academy has commenced. For’ 
further particulars, address EDWARD COZZENS, 

West Point, N. Y. 

IVERVIEW Military 


keepsie, N.Y. A schoo 


Pough- 


or boys. 
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DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oilcloths, Mattresses, 


Spring Beds, &c., 


Of any Honse in the United States, which they offer 
at Retail and Wholesale prices. 


If You Write and Mail a Letter 


as Follows:. 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York: 

Please send me your Price-List of Waltham 
Watches for 1872, as per advertisement in Hak- 
WEFKLY. 

(Sign Name and Address in full. ) 


You will receive, postpaid, by return mail, a very in- 
teresting pamphlet, illustrated with fine engravings, 
describing the details of the Waltham Factory, and 
telling how the Watches are made. You will also re- 
ceive our Price-List, which describes all the different 
grades of watches, gives weight and quality of the 
cases, with prices of each, and also explains our plan 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


Electro-Plated Ware. 


They manufacture almost every article of Table- 
Ware, such as Tea and Dinner Sets, Cake 
Baskets, Fruit Stands, Water Sects, &c., 

many new and beautiful designs. 

They pay especial attention to their 


PATENT 
SEAMLESS-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 


which have been so thoroughly tested and given such 
satisfactory results. Also to the manufacture of 
Spoons and Forks, which they manufacture in a 
reat oy! of ——o, of a very fine quality of Nickel 
ilver, and heavily plate with pure silver. 
Salesroomp:at the factor Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. .: Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


of sending Single Watches by Express to any part of 
the country, no matter how remote, with the privilege 


of examination before paying the bill. Two new 
Watches have been added to the list, the “ Boy’s 


Watch” and the “ Railroad Time-keeper.” 


Please 


keep in mind that we will rercvnp the monry for any 
watch that is not satisfactory. Address HOWARD & 
CO., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


Residents of California, Oregon, and other distant places will find 
@ great advantage in dealing with us, 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
‘O° 


This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Companies. Send for its books and cjrculars, and 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSURANCE, 


HISTORY of NEW YORK CITY, 


From the discovery to the present day. The only 
thorough and authentic record of the discovery, set- 
tlement, and growth of the Great Metropolis of the 
Nation. Illustrated with 20 full-page steel and 85 
wood engravings. 800 octavo pages. This work su 
plies a want long felt, and will sell very rapidly. Sold 
only by subscription. Bound copies nearly ready. 
Early preecrnee will secure choice of territory. 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 14 Dey St., New York. 


MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
CAUTION! 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron 
biG, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
Thie Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thns: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 5 Dey St., N. W¥. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


SPY GLASSES. 


Write for Catalorne. 
Ww. YW. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“GRISTAD ORO’s - 


THE ST 


~AHAIR DY E..— 


Drror, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


POMEROY’S TRUSSES 


The WIRE SPRING, with ° 


OSCILLATING PADS. 


Easy, effective, and durable; simple in construction, 


yet adjustable to every case. Highly finished, with 
metallic parts nickel plated. No leather; no rust; al- 
ways neat and clean. Sent by Express on receipt of 
Erest or O. 


THE ELASTIC RUPTURE BELT. 


Can be worn night and ~~ Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of $4 50. Give description of case, height, 
size, shape, &c. Address 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
Descriptive Circular of Pomeroy’s Celebrated Finger- 
Pad Trusses sent on application. 


Thompson's BOOK-HOLDER 


For the LAP and KNEE. 
(PATENTED.) 

Weight, six ounces. Ele- 
gantly finished. 

Allows a n to sit eny 
where and in any position. 
Holds any book open, and at 
any height or angle required. 

rice, $2 00. dis- 
counts to the Trade. Send 
for Circular. 
8. M. THOMPSON, 
Providence, R. I. 


AMPAIGN PAPER LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, &c. 
A large variety manufactured by the million. 
J. FEATHERSTONE & CO., Cleveland, O. 
Dealers and Committee Men send for Circular. 


WE DESIRE TO PURCHASE OR 
SY 


STATIONERY BUSINESS. 
S- 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTERNUT, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAIL- 
NUT, ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS; 
HUNGARIAN ASH, BIRD’S-EYE AND BLISTER 
MAPLE, &c., &c. ; 

MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 

In Boards, Planks, and Logs. 

Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. BREAD & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre Street, N. Y. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., | 
Between Sth‘and 6th Ste, 
Send for Catalognes and Price-Lista. 


KOVAL SS 


BOK $9% 


AA USEUM of WONDERS & elegant Cimmoxo 


for 10c. Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O. 


CHARLES LEVER’S 
Last _ Novel. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


Br CHARLES LEVFR, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


This latest work from the pen of the gifted Irich 
novelist, whose dashing heroes and heroines have en- 
gaged the sympathies of a generation, wil! be found 
eminently worthy of his pen. It is a story of Ireland 
of the present day, and, while preserving strong traces 
of the dash that + pe from the author's pen thirty 
years ago, is tinged with the mellowed lights and ma- 
turer thought which come of long experience. The 
interest is never strained, and when it borders on the 
sensational we are reminded, by its similitude to re- 
cent events, of ite extreme possibility. ** * The char- 
acter sketchings throughout are verv delicate, and far 
beyond Lever's earlier powers. He seems in this to 
have abandoned the bold light and shade, once so 
markedly his own, for a compromise with the micro- 
scopic treatment of Bulwer. His bnmorous inuer 
views of diplomatic life are the reenlte of his long 
service under the English «‘oreign Office on the Con- 
tinent. It need scarcely be said that bis sketches of 
Irish manners and ecenery are perfect. Interesting 
and often exciting as the story proper is, with its 
pieces of social anatomy, its value as a transcript of 
times and the conntry he describes will impart to it 
its special value.—J. Herald. 

No one but the author of “ Charles O'Malley” conld 
have written “Lord Kilgobbin.” Indeed, there are 
pesengee in the latter which, for vigor and rollicking 

rish fun, are scarcely inferior to some of the celebrated 
passages in the earlier work.—V. ¥. 


CHARLES LEVER'S NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Day's Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Luttrell of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 
$1 50, 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $1 2.5. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


& Brorness will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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MICROSCOPES 


eF or Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment of 
the Family Circle. IHustrated Price-List sent free on a 
plication. MoAuutsrer, Optician, 49 Naseau St., N. 


~ SECTION BOATS. 


TRAVELS 
LINO, 
HUNTING, FISHING TRAPPING, &c. 
Lowest Prices. Send for 
Ci r or call at 
(reworks 
36 John St., N. 
ROPER HOT-AIR 
ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 
Todo poet printing, and the 
best job press in the world to do 
it with, then you will get THE 
YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING 
sent to ong addrces b 
WATSON, 8 Water St., Boston, 
aud 53 Murray 8t., New York. 
Don’t like the “ ngled Ban- 
ner,” because it shows rp all guacks, 
&c., &c. Its ‘‘ Rogues’ Corner” 


RASCAL 


humbugs, swindle 


will save you MONEY. Only 75 cents a and 
cents. 


. t Prang Chromo free. Specimen 
dress “* Banner,” Hivedale, N. 
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NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words, Published monthly. 


Price One or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW 


It. Trovators, 

RiGoierto, Onurnon, 

Don GIiOvVaNNt, li. 

Lvota pe Le Nozze ve Ficaro, 

Luwrezia Boruia, La SomMNAMBULA, 

FipE.io, Der 

Fra Diavoo, TANNHAUBKER, 
MASANIFLLO (NeXt month). 


READY: 


- -- 


“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesers. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers, Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CQ, 
_ No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES —playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments 
of Bella, Druma, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillfal work- 
men. MM. J. PAILLARD CO., 

680 Broadway, N. ¥ ° 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler io 
Copper Bottom. 

Manufactured by the 

BUCKMAN MFG CO., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam W histle., fit- 
ting all toy engines, 15c. 

The America En- 

gine, by mail, postpaid, 
1 


The Young America, No. 
1, extra, by mail, post- 
paid, $2 25. 

The Littie Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 

$3 
echanical Movementa, 
25c. to $2 50 each. 

Liberal Lracount to Trade. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


Inclose stamp for Illustrated Catalogne and Price- 
List to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Three-Ply Recta. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Samples and Circu 
MICA ROOFING CC CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


§ MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, OS Odd, 
stamp for postage to 


CUNDURAN Go. 


Supply of bark assured: 
ice reduced. Bliss, 
eene, & Co.'s Fiu- 
id ExtractcuresCancer, 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Rheuma- 
tiem, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, 
and all Blood Diseases. 
The beat-known Blood Puri- 


80 Sold by all druggists. 


Orrtc Cedar St., 
New Yo 


y — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. Broadway, 


will dispose of One Hundred a3 Mrioproxs, an 
Orcans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at FXTREWELY LOW PRIOCFR, FOR CASH, DURING TUIS 
montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installmenta. 


2 STEM 
WINDING 


“ae 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES OF 

THE JONOTHANDES. By a Scribe, the Son of 

ews cons a t on rece ce, 
T. R. CALLENDER & CO. Phitedatp hin 


ers by mail promptly 
at Whole- 


ered. Price $1 00 per box. Tes 
sale 145 Eighth St., N. Y. Send for Circulars. 


Thousands are being cured 


in ev case. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. fa ” Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the : being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, pennant 
Belzium, Holla nd, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switverland, T yrol, Spuin, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By Pemuroxe Fer- 
RIDGE, Author of “ Harper’s His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Kighty Maps and Plane of ‘Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $500. (Just Ready.) 


2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &«, 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


By Caartes Lever, 
llustrated. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jonrneys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paturs, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerons Illus- 
tratione from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C, F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Fraea, Anthor of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Tilustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 5 cents. (Just — ) 


THE STUDENT'S ORERK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cre- 
Tics, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
ated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b by 
Ww. Suirn, LL.D., Classical Bxaminer in the Un 


versity of London, and E:tlitoe of the Classical and 

Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 

High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 (Just Ready.) 
6. 


IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderfnl, col- 
lected by the Author of *“‘John Halifax, Gentle- 


man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girle. 16mo, 
Cloth, cents. (Just Reaiiy.) 
T. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT RISTORY OF TRE FAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Incinding Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, =< Minor, and Phenicia. 
By B.A. With Woodcuts. l16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCR AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1Si1. Edited by Srencer F. Bainp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 

00. 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brovena. Svo, 75 cents. 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited, 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Roirr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of ¢ ‘ambridge High- School.’ (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIIL —Julins 
Crsar.) Ilinstrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 

each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orua- 
mented, $3 00 
11, 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. Br F. W. Rontm- 
son, Author of “ Trne to Herself,” ‘ For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents) 

12. 

TALMAGES SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T.. 
De Wert Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
erpacie. 12mo, Cloth, 00. 


HARPER'S 
Onrver Twist. With 2 Illustrations. 
S) cents~ Cloth, $1 00 


Martix Cuvzz.ewrr. w ith 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, #1 00; Cloth, o 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


TYERMAN'S WRSLRY. “The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lrxe TYERMAN, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samnel Wesley.” Portraite, Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


15. 
“LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Tead of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agcatha’s Hosband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take. —A Nobie Life.—A Hero.—Stndies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 

16. 

LORD BROUGHAM'’S AUTOBIOGRArNY. Life 
and Times of Lory Brovanam. Written by 
Himself. Complete in 3 vols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00 per vol. . 

1 


GRIF. A Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
grox, An “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. Paper, 40 cents. 

13. 

BA ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, iu Notes on American Arch . By Joun 
D. A.M., Author of “ Pre- Na- 
tions,” &. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

19. 

MAUD MOHAX. A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, An- 

a of “Denis Donne,” “On Gnard,” “ Playing 
High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 
20. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawers, 

M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 


& will send any of their 
United States, on receipt of the 

Harper's CaTatoour on receipt 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. Y 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business the most 
efficient instructor in Schoois; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 

ve amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 


die 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Soximplethat 
a child can work 
a more 
hutton-hole with 
it than the moet 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, «training 
the eyes, and with 
and ir- 
lar - worked 
= holes. 
3 They give uni- 
versal r#atisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
ire worth their 


weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
swith full direc- 


tions for nae, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 
cents. Local and 
und agente wanted for this and other useful arti- 
clea. Address GEV. DAVIS, 91 Axvinm St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ENT, GOODNOW, & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publish “Tux Patent Starz,” sell Patents, anc 
give profitabie agencies to Canvassers. 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 
Throw Away Your Spectacles ! 
Avoid a surgical operation by 

readin our tlustrated PHYSI- 
OF THE EYE AND SIGHT’? 
ightedtiess. 


It treats 
iston, Weak, Watery, 
amed Eves, and the 
rs of the Eve. ied 
free to any address by 

New York Collece of Health. 
BOX 840 P.0. 165 & 167 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Frr axy Fiernur, and 
nre fittei with the createst accuract, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
KRECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHKK BEING PRINTED ON 
REVARATE PIFOR OF THE PATTERN, £0 a8 to be acd- 
justed hy the mest inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for L adies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shon!der 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following 


are the latest Patterns published - 


“ol, 
WATTFEAU MANTLE, with 3- Pleat Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. No.30 
MAKGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALA-| 
ING SUIT.. 


$100 to 250 


MONEY 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872 
Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable: 
PROVIDENCE Double 
Spiral Coes. 
Easiest W ork- 
= Curved Clamp. 


U 
oN ROLLS 


SPIRAL CEAR Holds Firmest 


Metal Journal 
Casings. 
KO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


HE LARGEST STOC K of CAMPAIGN BADGES 
in the country. Circulars now ready. Address 
AMERICAN BADGE CO., Providence, K. L 


the CoMpicalon bs removing Pimples ane ull 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. ‘I'wenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


The best and — nourishment for Invalids and 
Families. A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
19 William St., New York. 


You ask WHY we can sel) 
“irst ‘lass 7 Octave Pianos for 
€ answer—lt costs 
fess than $500to n.ake any 
Piar.o sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct. pl re-ét. 
We havé no Agenta, bet ship 
direct to famulies at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years, 
nd for ilustrated’circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bar kers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whorn 
rou may know), using cur Menos ir, 4States and Territories. 
8. Plano Co... New York. 


ANTED.—Acents are wanted to sel) the Sr- 
mons of the Rev. r. De Witt Talmaze, just pub- 
lished. Also, Txerman'a Life and Timea of the Rev. 
John Wesley, complete. Liberal Commissions given. 
Address AVERY BILL, care & Brew., 
Franklin Square, New York. 


per month guaranteed 
sure to Agents evary 
where, selling our new seven-strand Wuite PLatis« 
CLoturs Lines. Selle readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the GirarpW mre Philadelphia, Pa. 


G ENTS and Saleemen. —Moet fortunate chance to 
make money pleasantly, reepectably, and gurely. 
$50 weekly, without fail. Address, for Circulars, 
O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


MA DE RAPIDLY w ith Stencil an: d Key- 


WATTEAU 8S acou E AND CAPE, with Pom- Check Onrfits. Catalognes, samples, and 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt... . 2; full particulars FREE. S. M. Brattleboro, 
Fol, MPLOYMENT for Males and Females. No mone 
DOTRLE-BREASTED SACQTE, with Postil- 4 required until goods are sold. Send stam for 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- agent’ s cireular. L. Farnixeton, 30 ) Laigh t St, .. ¥. 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). uae a 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER.......-... .... 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).. 


PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron- front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. ™ 
DOLLY VARDEN W ALKING ‘st IT.. 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........ ee 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt- pleat- 
ed Skirt (for cirl from 5 to 15 vears old)..... se 
LADY'S POSTIL 1ON-BASQUE WRAPPER... 
PUINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blonse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking = 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)... 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please om the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send t Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS 
$40, 350, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 

Send for Circular. 


EXCELSIOR LINEN MARKER! 


And CARD ener Agents wanted. 
MORSE, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘'N INVENTION LONG WANTED. — It 
fA enabk 8 you to read your Gas-Meter, increase your 
Light, and save Gaa ailed free for 2 centa. 
KIDD, 118 Maiden Lane, N Agents Wanted! 


ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out-door day and night 
donble perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
greatest power, to strengthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
quent changes. Catalognes sent by inclosing etamp 
SEMMONS, Oocr.iists’ 687 Broadway, N. 


HILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM 
eg and develops the bust. Price #2, postpe 
Mrs. F. B. 1488 Washington St., Boston, 


| $125; 


Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


A MONTH TO AGENTS, and all 
mses paid. We mean bsinax Ad- 
. GRAY CO., Ypsilanti, Mic bigan. 


IVING THOUGHTS of Leading Thinkers. 
500 authors. A mine of guid. Elegant. Sells rupid- 
. Agents, address J. R. Foerer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at 
work tor us than at anything else. Py tree. 


MONE 


lara free. Strarrorp M'r’e Co., 


GE ENe ral Agents wanted in every City; also ¢ canvass- 
ing agents. C. P.Wtystow Co, ,Rochester,N. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 


BAZAR. 
Tianrrr’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr’s Wrekty, One Year...... 40 
Haerer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harere’s Werkry. and 
azaR, for one rear, $10 00; or any two for $7 WW. 

An Extra Copy of vither the Magazine, WEFELY, or 
Bazar will be supplied cratis for every of Fiver 
Sunscrivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 OO, withou? extra cop, 

The Postage within the Un ned States is for the 
24 cents a vear, for e Wrekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, pay able Yearly, on Be yearly, or qnar- 
terly, at the office where received. Snbse riptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be ac companied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 2 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

4 remitting by mail, a Post-Office O:der or Draft 
patable to the order of Harrrr & Brovuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Traws For Apvrertistne tn Harper's Perroprc ts. 
ana Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
: Quarter Pace, $150—each insertion. 
Weekly. — Inside Paces, ¢2 00 per Line: 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 ® per Live--each iusertien. 


Address NARTER & BRe BROTHERS, New Yor's. 
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SEWING MACHINES. TIRE ANY 
The sales of Sewing Machines in 1871, as reported, un- X (10), 
der oath, in 1872, to the owners of the Sew 


ing- achine patents, show that the 
SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. UNION SQUARE, N. Y,, 


181,260 Machines, | SILVERSMITHS. 


Minety't per cent. of them being for Family use. . 
THIS 18 OVER Our extensive works, at 53 and 55 Prince 8t., 


50.000 enable us to offer SILVERWARE of styles cis- 
More sewing machines ow ane eald ter ony other tinctly our own, and superior to those offered by 


| 
| 


If Company during the same period. the ‘Trade generally. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., FORKS and of entirely New Pat. 
terns at Fixed and Close Prices. 


34 Union Square, New York. —_ 


A FORTUNE 
ONE DOLLAR! 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, By investing this small sum you may become the 


possessor of a magnificent property on the Hudson 


4, 


-- Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 
{* rior Dress shi irts made to measure, of Wamsutta (near New York City), which, together with a CASH 
'" muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. FUND, is 
= Som Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Harris | VALUED AT $350,000 00, 


will y sending the following meas- 

ative! inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from and is being sold in SHARES OF ONE DOLLAR 
centre of Shoulder alon arm to Knuckle of small fin- EACH. A mecting of Sharebolders will be held at 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number | the COOPEL sNSTITUTE, NEW YORK, on THURS- 


of Plaits; if for Stu , Spirals, or Buttons; styleof Cuff. | DAY, AUGUST 1, 1872, when measures wil! be taken 
The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. | for the final distribution of the 


Y-FOUR GLASS MINER- 
“AL WATERS, Vichy, Kissinzen, Carsbaa, | MOUNT FLORENCE ESTATE 
Congress, Seltzers, &c., can be made at home by one a 
wt And CASH FUND. 
Shares are selling rapidly, and those intendins: to 


cians, and full directions with each box. 
Sold by druggists. purchase should secure them at once. Persons living 
A sample box sent free to any address on receipt of at a distance, remitting the moncy for the number ot 
THE OLD H AS I WARMED UP AGAIN. 75 cents. JOHN MATTHEWS, Shares they may wish, will receive them by return mail. 
ee SPECIAL TERMS MADE WITH CLUBS. 


Iron Fence Picket s, PATENT TOY STEAMBOATS, 


ene 


=a 


Circulars, Illuminated Views, &c., &c., address 


WILL Ww ANY. WATE 
TH HEELS L WIN WATCH 
AND LAST A LIFETIME. JOHN A. LEFFERTS, General Manager, 


For sale by all watchmakers. Sample sent b ka P. O. Box 3459. 603 Broadwry. New York. 
for 50 cents. J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, sana 


ORG 
Metropolitan Hotel, | so, 


WASHINGTON, D. 


Congress Hall, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. SAPOLIO 


J.F. CAKE, Proprietor. 
WANN’S NEW TROLLING SPOON, every where regard it as 


PROPELLER BOAT, $2.50. 
For sale by TOY and FANCY-GOODS DEALERS 
GENERALL Samples will be sent, all charges paid, 
to any office of the A ams, American, or U. S. Expreas 
Companies on receipt of price with 50 cts. added. : 
BRAMHALL, SMITH, CO., For catching Pike, Pickerel Rome, Trent, &c. Price, 

128 Chambers St., N. ¥. by mail, T5c. JOHN H. M Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ENEMY SURRENDERS. 


Made from 3; Round Iron, and sold for 35c. per ineal 


_feot. Send for cire ular showing cuts of differe it de- 
tizns. LEWIS, OLIVER, & PHILLIPS, Maj ufac- 
turers of Bar Jron, Heavy Hardw are, Gate and 3arn- The Dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that stopped the march of 


Reguins, were mild nuisances compared with Cnronic INvicErstion and its Ask your a or send for aa to 


P 
ccompaniments; yet this foe of health and life, with all the brood of bilious 
ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to DEPOT, 20 PARK PLACE, N 


5 TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT*SELTZER APERIENT, or, 86 and 83 South Water 8t., Chicago, 


Door Hinges, &c., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WHALL, Agent, No. 11 Warren St.,/N. N. ¥. 


T 

HE BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE, ¢ 10, and is banished from the system. At this season, when the physical powers 39 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 

e Is a faithful anc most are so apt to droop and langu guish, and the + yt to aa wa — toning, — 712 North Second Street, St. Louis, 
most agreced! 8 South Front Street, Philadelphia, 


rvant 
for every hous hold. 
It performs its task 79 Gravier Street. New Orleans, 


freely and satis, acto- 
rily on all qualii es of Whether No Water Gtrest, Cleveland. O., 
. goodr, and witt kind ish C H A K L S W. a ° 2nd Ave. and Smithfield Strect, Pittaburr, Pa. 
treatme nt will to Buy WallSt., on 
costs you nothi. g for 
its board and wa hing, 


a the y all 


ly conducive toa healthful condition 
gists. 


only asking for; drop YORK. 
of oil a day. ™ >ssrs. 
HES. The Best and From $15 to $400. Send for our Iilus- Sent free, with Payson’s or Briggs’ Indelibie Ink, for 
Orange Judd Co. Deacriptive Paice Lint of atcher of all GRADES and sizes, manufactured 75 centa. Traveling 4 Agents w Address 
wught 1000 of them for their friends, after tes! ng’ it the AMERICAN Watos Co sent C, O. D., with p rivilege F. H. STODDARD & CO., 68 Fulton St., New York 
for months. Trust their judgment, and buy for H. O. FORD OO Tremont St., Boston. Mention arper's. 
your family, with all its equipments, for $10, to b- seen 
before you pay the Express Company. If you (.o not “ ‘ ’ RA VW E L zE R ~ 
order at once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages ( f tes- THE “LIGHT RUNKING’ ¢ LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford,Conn. Cash As- 


timonials, &e. ., 10 the 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Mcasurement, Liat of 


(7 RA ND. SQUARE, & UPRIG HT Prices, and Drawings. of different Styles of Shirts and | 


Collars sent free every where. 


PIANOS E. M. & WM. WARD, 
862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 


387 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHEAPHS'r ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 


sets, $2,000 000,600. Grants LIFE and EN- 
DOW MENT Policies, of al) approved 
forms. Ample Security, Low Kater. 
Also insures against ACCIDENTS, 
causing death or total disability. Policies 
written by the year or month. Has paid 
$700 per day for Eight Years 
in benefits to policy-holdere. 


MICROSCOPES, 


TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
LANDSCAPE MIRRORS. 


Iilustrated catalogues sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents each. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philade!phia- 
535 Broadway, New York. 


if your hair is falling out 
HYSICIANS and al be. leased, with the ng , or 
r. serome dder’s Im roved 
Eiectro Medical cal Apparatas, which produce currents growing thin, use one bottie 


DR, KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durability, | Nervous Dehiitt at, ods 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 11th St., 
Dz. J 
suitable for steep or flat roofs; can be — by an pes ae of 4th Ave. and 17th St, 407 York. a pu rely veg etable H alr Dress 


O O Y ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. for circu- 
EAST, Liberty Street, New | | ine, Sold every where. 


FISHERMEN! | PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


Nickel, oS 00 ; Rubber, $1.50, 
OWDER TWINES and NETTING aS Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pancile, With ot witheu Wagons. Warranted eqnal to any. 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. Law Mass. 


Peart Press; new and | & CO. B 


ting Outfits 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


oF “*ApamM Bever,” eto, 


BOOK III. 
WAITING’ FOR DEATH. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
‘Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain clo e; 
Aud let us all to meditation.” 
—2 Henry 

Tuat night after twelve o’clock Mary Girth 
relieved the watch in Mr. Featherstone’s r¢ 5m, 
und sat there alone through the small he urs. 
She often chose this task, in which she f¢ and 
some plegsure, notwithstanding the old m:an’s 
testiness‘whenever he demanded her attenti )ns. 
‘There were intervals in which she could sit er- 
fectly still, enjoving the outer stillness and the 
subdued light. The red fire with its gently au- 
dible movement seemed like ‘a solemn exist nce 
calmly independent of the petty passions, the im- 
hecile desires, the straining after worthless ut 
tainties, which were daily moving her contej pt. 
Mary was fond of her own thoughts, and ¢ juld 
amuse herself well sitting in twilight with’ her 
hands in her lap; for, having early had st} ong 
reasons to believe that things were not likel ' to 
be arranged for her peculiar satisfaction, she 
wasted no time in astonishment and annoys nce 
at that fact. “And she had already come to | ike 
life very much as a comedy in which she hi da 
proud, nay, a generous resolution not to act the 
inean or treacherous part. Mary might have’ be- 
come cynical if she had not had parents wl om 
she honored, and a well of affectionate gratit ide 
within her, which was all the fuller because she 
had learned to make no unreasonable claims’ 

She sat to-night revolving. as she was w int, 
the scenes of the day, her lips often curling ' ‘ith 
umusement at the oddities to which her fi ncy 
added fresh drollery: people were so ridicu:ous 
with their illusions, carrying their fool’s ( aps 
unawares, thinking their own lies opaque w iile 
every body else’s were transparent, making 
selves exceptions to every thing, as if wher. all 
the world looked yellow under a lamp they a ne 
were rosy. Yet there were some illusions ‘urder 
Mary's eves which were not quite comic to. er. 
She was secretly convinced, though she had no 
other grounds than her close observation of old 
Featherstone’s nature, that in spite of his_ ad- 
ness for having the Vineys about him, they vere 
as likely to be disappointed as any of the r-la- 
tions whom he kept at a distance. She hgla 
good deal of disdain for Mrs. Vincy’s evic ent 
ulairm lest she and Fred should be alone tog th- 
gr, but it did not hinder her from thinking ¢ 1x- 
iously “Of the way im which Fred would be af- 
tected if it should turn out that his uncle jad 
lett him as poor as ever. Shecould make wutt 
of Fred when he was present, but she did not 
enjoy his follies when he was absent. | 

Yet she liked her thoughts: a vigorous yo'ing 
mind, not overbalanced by passion, finds a g sod 
in making acquaintance with life, and watihes 
its own powers with interest. Mary had pl nty 
of merriment within, ; 

lier thought was not veined by any sol m- 
nity or pathos about the old man on the bid: 
such sentiments are easier to affect than to eel 
about an aged creature whose life is not vis bly 
any thing but a remnant of vices. She had.al- 
avays seen the most disagreeable side of fr. 
Featherstone: he was not proud of her, and she 
was only useful to him. ‘To be anxious abot a 
soul that is always snapping at you must be eft 
to the saints of the earth ; and Mary was mbt »ne 
of them. She had never returned him a hi rsh 
word, and had waited on him faithfully; 1 rat 
was her utmost. Old Featherstone himself “vas 
not in the least anxious about his soul, and ‘iad 
declined to see Mr. ‘Tucker on the subject. 

‘To-night he had not once snapped, and for the 
first hour or two he lay remarkably still, unti. at 
lust Mary heard him rattling his bunch of Keys 
against the tin box which he always kept in the 
bed beside him. About three o'clock he sj id, 
with remarkable~distinctness, Missy, c« me 
here!” 

Mary obeyed, and found that he had alre dy 
drawn the tin box from under the clothes, tho. gh 


‘he usually asked to have this done for him; nd |}. 


he had selected the key. He now unlocked the 
box, and, drawing from it another key, loo ;ed 
straight at her with eyes that seemed to Irive 
recovered all their sharpness, and said, “‘ § ow 
many of ‘em are in the house ?” 

** You mean of vour own relations, Sir?” aid 
Mary, well used to the old man’s way of spe¢ th. 
He nodded slightly, and she went on: 

‘* Mr. Jonah Featherstone and young Cra ich 
are sleeping here.” 

**Oh ay, they stick, do they? and the res :!— 
they come every day, I'll warrant—Solomon ind 
Jane, and all the young uns? They come pe 2p- 
ing and counting and casting up ?” 

**Not all of them every day. Mr. Solor:on 
and Mrs. Waule are here every day, and “he 
others come often.” 

The old man listened with ‘a grimace while jhe 
spoke, and then said, relaxing his face, ‘*’ he 
more fools they. You hearken, Missy. It’s three 
o'clock in the morning, and I've got all my {1c- 
ulties as well as ever J had in my life. I krow 
all my property, and where the money’s put (at, 
and every thing. And I've made every th ng 


ready to change my mind, and do as I like at he 
list. 
ties.” 
** Well, Sir?” said Mary, quietly. 
_He now lowered his tone with an air of de ip- 


Do you hear, Missy?. I've got my fa ul- 


ercunning. ‘I’ve made two wills, and I’m go- 
ing to burn one. Now you do as I tell you. 
This is the key of my iron chest, in the closet 
there. You push well at the side of the brass 
plate at the top, till it goes like a bolt: then you 
can put the key in the front lock and turn it. See 
and do that; and take out the topmost paper— 
Last Will and Testament—big printed.” 

‘* No, Sir,” said Mary, in a firm voice, ‘‘ I can 
not do that.” 

‘*Not do it? I tell you, you must,” said the 
old man, his voice beginning to shake under the 
shock of this resistance. 

‘**T can not touch your iron chest or your will. 
I must refuse to do any thing that might lay me 
open to suspicion.” 

‘**T tell you, I’m in my right mind. Sha’n’t I 
do as I like at the last? I made two wills on 
purpose. Take the key, I say.” 

‘* No, Sir, I will not,” said Mary, more reso- 
lutely still. Her repulsion was getting stronger. 

‘*I tell you there's no time to lose.” 

‘*T can not help that, Sir. I will not let the 
close of your life soil the beginning of mine. I 
will not touch your iron chest or your will.” She 
moved to a little distance from the bedside. 

‘The old man paused with a blank stare for a 
little while, holding the one key erect on the 
ring; then with an agitated jerk he began to 
work with his bony left hand at emptying the tin 
box before him. 3 

** Missy,” he began to say, hurriedly, ** look 
here! take the money—the notes and gold—look 
here—take it—you shall have it all—do as I tell 

on.” 

He made an effort to stretch out the key to- 
ward her as far as possible, and Mary again re- 
treated. 

**T will not touch your key or your money, 
Sir. Pray don't ask me to do it again. If you 
do, I must yo and call your brother.” 

He let his hand fall, and for the first time in 
her life Mary saw old Peter Featherstone begin 
to cry childishly. She said, in as gentle a tone 
as she could command, ‘‘ Pray put up your 
money, Sir;” and then went away to her seat 
by the fire, hoping this would help to convince 
him that it was useless to say more. Presently 
he rallied, and said, eagerly : 

** Look here, then. Call the youngchap. Call 
Fred Vincy.” 

Mary's heart began to beat more quickly. 
Various ideas rushed through her mind as to 
what the burning of a second will might im- 
ply. She had to make a difficult decision in a 
hurry. 

**T will call him if you will let me call Mr. 
Jonah and others with him.” 

** Nobody else, I say. The young chap. I 
shall do as I like.” 

‘* Wait till broad daylight, Sir, when every 
one is stirring. Or let me call Simmons now, to 
go and fetch the lawyer. He can be here in less 
than two hours.” 

“Lawyer? What do I want with the lawyer ? 
Nobody shall know—I say, nobody shall know. 
I shall do as I Jike.” 

** Let me call some one else, Sir,” said Mary, 
persuasively. She did not like her position— 
alone with the old man, who seemed to show a 
strange flaring of nervous energy which enabled 
him to speak again and again without falling 
into his usual cough; yet she desired not to 
push unnecessarily the contradiction which agi- 
tated him. ‘* Let me, pray, call some one else.” 

** You let me alone, 1 say. Louk here, Missy. 
Take the money. You'll never have the chance 
again. It’s pretty nigh two hundred—there’s 
more in the box, and nobody knows how much 
there was. Take it and doas I tell you.” 

Mary, standing by the fire, saw its red light 
falling on the old man, propped up on his pil- 
lows and bed-rest, with his bony hand holding 
out the key, and the money lying on the quilt 
before him. She never forgot that vision of a 
man wanting to do as he liked at the last. But 
the way in which he had put the offer of the 
money urged her to speak with harder resolution 
than ever. 

“It is of no use, Sir. I will not do it. Put 
up your money. I will not touch your mon- 
ey. I will do any thing else I can to comfort 
you; but I will not touch your keys or your 
money.” 

** Any thing else—any thing else!” said old 
Featherstone, with hoarse rage, which, as if in 
a nightmare, tried to be loud, and yet was only 
just-andible. ‘‘ I want nothing else. You come 
here, you come here.” 

Mary approached him cautiously, knowing him 
too well. She saw him dropping his keys and 
trying to grasp his stick, while he looked at her 
like an aged hyena, the muscles of his face get- 
ting distorted with the effort of his hand. She 
paused at a safe distance. 

**Let me give you some cordial,” she said, 
quietly, ‘‘and try to compose yourself. You will 


perhaps go tosleep. And to-morrow by daylight 


you can do as you like.” 

He lifted the stick, in spite of her being be- 
yond his reach, and threw it with a hard effort 
which was but impotence. It fell, slipping over the 
foot of the bed. Mary let it lie, and retreated 
to her chair by the fire. By-and-by, she would 
go to him with the cordial. Fatigue would make 
him passive. It was getting toward the chillest 
moment of the morning, the fire had got low, 
and she could see through the chink between the 
moreen window-curtains the light whitened by 
the blind. Having put some wood on the fire 
and thrown a shawl over her, she sat down, hop- 
ing that Mr. Featherstone might now fall asleep. 
If she went near him the irritation might be 
kept up. He had said nothing after throwing 
the stick, but she had seen him taking his keys 
again, and laying his left hand on the money. 
He did not put it up, however, and she thought 
that he was dropping off to sleep. 

But Mary herself began to be more agitated by 


the remembrance of what she had gone through 
than she had been by the reality—questioning 
those acts of hers, which had come imperatively 
and excluded all question in the critical moment. 

Presently the dry wood sent out a flame which 
illuminated every crevice, and Mary saw that the 
old man was lying quietly with his head turned 
alittle on one side. She went toward him with 
inaudible steps, and thought that his face looked 
strangely motionless; but the next moment the 
movement of the flame, communicating itself to 
all objects, made her uncertain. ©The violent 
beating of her heart rendered her perceptions so 
doubtful that even when she touched him and 
listened for his breathing, she could not trust her 
conclusions. She went to the window and gen- 
tly propped aside the curtain and blind, so that 
the still light of the sky fell on the bed. 

The next moment she ran to the bell and rang 
it energetically. In a very little while there was 
no longer any doubt that Peter Featherstone was 
dead, with his right hand clasping the keys, and 
his left hand lying on the heap of notes and gold. 


BOOK IV. 
THREE LOVE PROBLEMS. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


**1st Gent. Such men as this are feathers, chips, and 
straws, 
Carry no weight, no force. 


2d Gent. But levity 


Is causal too, and maker the sum of weight, 
For power finds its place in lack of power; 
Advance-is cession, and the driven ship 

May run aground use the helmsman’s 


thought 
Lacked feves to balance opposites.” 

It was on a morning of May that Peter Feath- 
erstone was buried. In the prosaic neighborhood 
of Middlemarch, May was not always warm and 
sunny, and on this particular morning a chill 
wind was blowing the blossoms from the sur- 
rounding gardens on to the green mounds of 
Lowick church-yard. Swiftly moving clouds 
only now and then allowed a gleam to light 
up any object, whether ugly or beautiful, that 
happened to stand within its golden shower. In 
the church-yard the objects were remarkably va- 
rious, for there was a little country crowd wait- 
ing to see the funeral. The news had spread 
that it was to be a ‘‘ big burying;” the old gen- 
tleman had left written directions about every 
thing, and meant to have a funeral ‘* bevond 
his betters.” ‘This was true; for old Feather- 
stone had not been a Harpagon whose passions 
had all been devoured by the ever-lean and ever- 
hungry passion of saving, and who would drive 
a bargain with his undertaker beforehand. He 
loved money, but he also loved to spend it in 
gratifving his peculiar tastes, and perhaps he 
loved it best of all as a means of making oth- 
ers feel his power more or less uncomfortably. 
If any one will here contend that there must have 
been traits of goodness in old Featherstone, I will 
not presume to deny this; but I must observe 
that goodness is of a modest nature, easily dis- 
couraged, and when much elbowed in early life 
by unabashed vices, is apt to retire into extreme 
privacy, so that it is more easily believed in by 
those who construct a selfish old gentleman the- 
oretically than by those who form the narrower 
judgments based on his personal acquaintance. 
In any case, he had been bent on having a hand- 
some funeral, and on having persons ‘* bid” to it 
who would rather have staid at home. He had 
even desired that female relatives should follow 
him to the grave, and poor sister Martha had 
taken a difficult journey for this purpose from 
the Chalky Flats. She and Jane would have 
been altogether cheered (in a tearful manner) by 
this sign that a brother who disliked seeing them 
while he was living had been prospectively fond 
of their presence when he should have become a 
testator, if the sign had not been made equivocal 
by being extended to Mrs. Vincy, whose expense 
in handsome crape seemed to imply the most pre- 
sumptuous hopes, aggravated by a bloom of com- 
plexion which told pretty plainly that she was not 
a blood-relation, but of that generally objection- 
able class called wife's kin. | 

We are all of us imaginative in some form or 
other, for images are the brood of desire; and 
poor old Featherstone, who laughed much at the 
way in which others cajoled themselves, did not 
escape the fellowship of illusion. In writing the 
programme for his burial he certainly did not 
make clear to himself that his pleasure in the lit- 
tle drama of which it formed a part was confined 
tu anticipation. In chuckling over the vexations 
he could inflict by the rigid clutch of his dead 
hand, he inevitably mingled his consciousness 
with that livid stagnant presence, and so far as 
he was preoccupied with a future life, it was 
with one of gratification inside his coftin. Thus 
old Featherstone was imaginative, after his fash- 
ion. 

However, the three mourning-coaches were 
filled according to the written orders of the de- 
ceased. ‘I'here were pall-bearers on horseback, 
with the richest scarfs and hat-bands, and even 
the under-bearers had trappings of woe which 
were of a good well-priced quality. The black 
procession, when dismounted, looked the larger 
for the smallness of the church-yard ; the heavy 
human faces and the black draperies shivering in 
the wind seemed to tell of a world strangely in- 
congruous with the lightly dropping blossoms 
and the gleams of sunshine on the daisies. 
The clergyman who met the procession was 
Mr. Cadwallader—also according to the request 
of Peter Featherstone, prompted, as usual, by pe- 
culiar reasons. Having a contempt for curates, 
whom he always called understrappers, he was 
resolved to be buried by a beneficed clergyman. 
Mr. Casaubon was out of the question, not mere- 
ly because he declined duty of this sort, but be- 
cause Featherstone had an especial dislike to him 


as the rector of his own parish, who had a lien 
on the land in the shape of tithe, also as the de- 
liverer of morning sermons, which the old man, 
being in his pew and not at all sleepy, had been 
obliged to sit through with an inward snarl. He 
had an objection to a parson stuck up above his 
head preaching to him. But his relations with 
Mr. Cadwallader had been of a differem \kind : 
the trout stream which ran through Mr. (asau- 
bon’s land took its course through Featherst »ne’s 
also, so that Mr. Cadwallader was a parson who 
had had to ask a favor instead of preaching. 
Moreover, he was one of the high gentry living 
four miles away from Lowick, and was thus ex- 
alted to an equal sky with the sheriff of the 
county and other dignities vaguely regarded as 
necessary to the system of things. There would 
be a satisfaction in being buried by Mr. Cadwal- 
lader, whose very name offered a fine opportunity 
for pronouncing wrongly if you liked. 

This distinction conferred on the rector of 
Tipton and Freshitt was the reason why Mrs. 
Cadwallader made one of the group that watcli- 
ed old Featherstone’s funeral from an upper 
window of the manor. She was not fond of vis- 
iting that house, but she liked, as she said, to 
see collections of strange animals such as tliere 
would be at this funeral ; and she had persuaded 
Sir James and the young Lady Chettam to drive 
the rector and herself to Lowick in order that the 
visit might be altogether pleasant. 

**T will go any where with you, Mrs. Cad- 
wallader,” Celia had suid ; ** but I don't like fu- 
nerals,” 

**Oh,-my dear, when you have a clergyman 
in your family you must accommodate your 
tastes: I did that very early. When I married 
Humphrey I made up my mind to like sermons, 
and I set out by liking the end very much. 
That soon spread to the middle and the begin- 
ning, because I couldn't have the end without 
them.” 

** No, to be sure not,” said the Dowager Lady 
Chettam, with stately empliasis. 

The upper window from which the funeral 
could be well seen was in the room occupied by 
Mr. Casaubon when he had been forbidden to 
work ; but he had resumed nearly his habitual 
style of life now in spite of warnings and pre- 
scriptions, and after politely welcoming Mrs. 
Cadwallader had slipped again into the library 
to chew a cud of erudite mistake about Cush 
and Mizraim. 3 

But for her visitors Dorothea too might have 
been shut up in the library, and would not have 
witnessed this scene of old Featherstone’s fu- 
neral, which, aloof as it seemed to be from the 
tenor of her life, always afterward came back to 
her at the touch of certain sensitive points in 
memory, just as the vision of St. Peter's at home 
was inwoven with moods of despondency. 
Scenes which make vital changes in our neigh- 
bors’ lot are but the background of our own, 
yet, like a particular aspect of the fields and 
trees, they become associated for us with the 
epochs of our own history, and make a part of 
that unity which lies in the selection of our keen- 
est consciousness. 

The dream-like association of something alien 
and ill-understood with the deepest secrets of 
her experience seemed to mirror that sense of 
loneliness which was due to the very ardor of 
Dorothea’s nature. ‘The country gentry of old 
time lived in a rarefied social air: dotted apart 
on their stations up the mountain, they looked 
down with imperfect discrimination on the belts 
of thicker hfe below. And Dorothea was not at 
ease in the perspective and clhilliness of that 
height. 

**T shall not look any more,” said Celia, after 
the train had entered the charch, placing herself 
a little behind her husband’s elbow, so that she 
could slyly touch his coat with her cheek. ‘‘I 
dare say Dodo likes it: she is fund of melan- 
choly things and ugly people.” 

**] am fond of knowing something about the 
people I live among,” said Dorothea, who had 
been watching every thing with the interest of a 
monk on his holidaytour. ** It seems to me we 
know nothing of our neighbors, unless they are 
cottagers. One is constantly wondering what 
sort of lives other people lead, and how they 
take things. I am quite obliged to Mrs, Cad- 
wallader for coming and calling me out of the 
library.” 

‘* Quite right to feel obliged to me,” said 
Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘* Your rich Lowick farm- 
ers are as curious as any buffaloes or bisons, and 
I dare say you don’t half see them at church. 
They are quite different from your uncle's ten- 
ants or Sir James’s—monsters—farmers without 
landlords—one can’t tell how to class them.” 

** Most of these followers are not Lowick peo- 
ple,” said Sir James ; ‘‘ I suppose they are leg- 
atees from a distunce, or from Middlemarch. 
Lovegood tells me the old fellow has left a good 
deal of money as well as land.” 

‘‘ Think of that, now! when so many vounger 
sons can’t dine at their own expense,” said Mrs. 
Cadwallader. ‘‘ Ah,” turning round at the 
sound of the opening door, ‘* here is Mr. Brooke. 
I felt that we were incomplete before, and here 
is the explanation. You are come to see this 
odd funeral, of course?” 

‘No; I came to look after Casaubon—to see 
how he goes on, you know. And to bring a little 
news—a little news, my dear,’’ said Mr. Brooke, 
nodding at Dorothea as she came toward him. 
‘“T Jooked into the library, and I saw Casaubon 
over his books. I told him it wouldn't do. I 
said, ‘ This will never do, you know: think of 
your wife, Casaubon.’ And he promised me to 
come up. I didn’t tell him my news: I said he 
must come up.” 

‘* Ah, now they are coming ont of church,” 
Mrs: Cadwallader exclaimed. ‘* Dear me, what 
a wonderfully mixed set! Mr. Lydgate as doc- 
tor, I suppose. But that is really a good-look- 
ing woman, and the fair young man must be 
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ber son. Who are they, Sir James, do you 


know ?” 

‘*] see Viney, the mayor of Middlemarch ; 
they are probably his wife and son,” said Sir 
James, looking interrogutively at Mr. Brooke, 
who nodded and said: 

Yes, a very decent family—a very good fel- 
low is Viney, a credit to the manufactyring in- 
terest. You have seen him at my house, you 
kriow.” 

‘*Ah, yes: one of your secret committee,” 
said Mrs. Cadwallader, ‘provokingly. 

‘* A coursing fellow, though,” said Sir James, 
with a fox-hunter's disgust. 

‘* And one of those who suck the life out of 
the wretched hand-luom weavers in ‘Tipton and 
Freshitt. ‘That is how his family look so fair 
and sleek,” said Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘* ‘Those 
dark, purple-faced people are an excellent fuil. 
Dear me, they are like a set of jugs! Do look 
at Humphrey: one might fancy him an ugly 
archangel towering above them in his white sur- 
plice.” 
‘‘It's a solemn thing, though, a funeral,” 
said Mr. Brooke, “if you take it in that light, 
you know.’ 

** But I am not taking it in that light. I 
can't wear my solemnity too often, else it will 
go torags. It was time the old man died, and 
none of these people are sorry. 

‘* How piteous!”’ said Dorothea. ‘‘ This fu- 
neral seems to me the most dismal thing I ever 
saw. It is a blot on the morning. I can not 
bear to think that any one should die and leave 
no love behind.” 

She was going to say more, but she saw her 
husband enter and seat himself a little in the 
background. The difference his presence made 
to her was not always a happy one: she felt that 
he often inwardly objected to her speech. 

‘* Positively,” exclaimed Mrs. Cadwallader, 
‘there is a new face come out from behind that 
broad man, queerer than any of them. a little 
round head with bulging eves—a sort of frog- 
face. Do look. He must be of another blood, 
I think.” 

‘* Let me see!” said Celia, with awakened cu- 
riosity, standing behind Mrs. Cadwallader, and 
leaning forward over her head. ** Oh, what an 
odd face!” Then, with a quick change to an- 
other surt of surprised expression, she added, 
‘Why, Dodo, you never told me that Mr. Lad- 
islaw was come again!” 

Dorothea felt a shock of alarm : every one no- 
ticed her sudden paleness as she looked up im- 
mediately at her uncle, while Mr. Casaubon 
looked at her. 

‘* He came with me, vou know; he is my 
guest—puts up with me at the Grange,” said Mr. 
Brooke,” in his easiest tone, nodding at Doro- 
thea, as if the announcement was just what she 
might have expected. ‘* And we have brought 
the picture at the top of the carriage. I knew 

you would be pleased with the surprise, Casau- 
bon. There you are to the very life—as Aqui- 
nas, you know. Quite the right sort of thing. 
And you will bear young Ladislaw talk about it. 
He talks uncommonly well—pwints out this, that, 
and the other—knows art and every thing of that 
kind—c nionable, you know—is up with you 
in any track—what I've been wanting a long 
while.” 

Mr. Casaubon bowed with cold politeness, 
mastering his irritation, but only so far as to be 
silent. He remembered Wills letter quite as 
well as Dorothea did; he had noticed that it was 
not among the letters which had been reserved 
for him on his recovery, and secretly concluding 
that Dorothea had sent word to Will not to come 
to Lowick, he had shrunk with proud sensi- 
tiveness from ever recurring to the subject. He 
now inferred that she had asked her unele to in- 
vite Will to the Grange; and she felt it impos- 
sible at that moment to enter into any explana- 
tion. 

Mrs. Cadwallader’s eyes, diverted from the 
church-yard, saw a good deal of dumb show 
which was not so intelligible to her as she could 
have desired, and could not repress the ques- 
tion, ** Who is Mr. Ladislaw ?” 

‘* A young relative of Mr. Casaubon’s,” said 
Sir James, promptly. His good nature often 
made him quick and clear-seeing in personal mat- 
ters, and he had divined from Dorothea’s glance 
ut her husband that there was some alarm in her 
mind. 

‘**A very nice young fellow—Casanbon has 
done every thing for him, “explained Mr. Brooke. 
**}ie repuys your expense in him, ¢ ‘as@ubon, “he 
went on, nodding encouragingly. ‘*I hope he 
will stay with me a long time, and we will make 
something of my documents. I have plenty of 
ideas and facts, you know, and I can see he is 
just the nan to put them into shape—remenber 
what the right quotations are, omne tulit punetum, 
and that sort of thing—gives subjects a kind of 
turn. I invited him some time ago when you 
were ill, Casaubon: Dorvthea said you couldn't 
have any body in the house, you know, and she 
asked me to write.” 

Poor Dorothea felt that every word of her 
uncle's was about pleasant as a grain of sand 
in the eye to Mr. Casuubon. It would be alto- 
gether unfitting now to explain that she had not 
wished her uncle to invite Will Ladislaw. She 
could not in the least make clear to herself the 
reasons for her hu-baiuds dislike to his presence 
—a dislike painfully mupressed upon her by the 
scene in the library; bat she felt the unbecom- 
ingness of saying any thing that might convey a 
notion of it to others. Mr. Casaubon, indeed, 
had not thoroughly represented those mixed rea- 
sons to himself, irritated feeling with him, as 
with all of us, seeking rather for justification 
than for self-knowledge. But he wished to re- 
press outward signs, and only Dorothea could 
discern the changes in her husband's face before 


he observed, with more of dignified bending and | 
| vited to assemble under the Tree of the Cross, 


sing-song than usual, 
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*“*You are exceedingly hospitable, my dear | 


Sir; and I owe you acknowledgments for exer- | 


cising vour hospitality toward a relative of mine.” 

The funeral was ended now, and the church- 
yard was being cleared. 

**Now you can see him, Mrs. Cadwallader,” 
said Celia. ‘* He is just like a miniature of 
Mr. Casaubon’s aunt that hangs in Dorothea’s 
boudoir—quite nice-looking.” 

** A very pretty sprig, said Mrs. Cadwallader, 
dryly. ‘*What is your nephew to be, Mr. Ca- 
saubon ?” 

‘** Pardon me, he is not my nephew. 
my cousin.” 

** Well, you know,” interposed Mr. Brooke, 
**he is trying his wings. He is just the sort of 
voung fellow to rise. I should be glad to give 
him an opportunity. He would make a good 
secretary, now, like Hobbes, Milton, Swift—that 
sort of man.” 

understand,” said Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘*‘One 
who can write speeches.” 

“I'll fetch him in now, eh, Casaubon ?” said 

Mr. Brooke. ‘* He wouldn't come in till I had 
announced him, vou know. And we'll go down 
and look at the picture. There you are to the 
lite: a deep subtile sort of thinker with his fore- 
finger on the page, while Saint Bonaventure or 
sumebody else, rather fat and florid, is looking 
up at the Trinity. Every thing is symbolical, 
you know—the higher style of art: I like that 
up to a certain point, but not too far—it’s rather 
straining to keep up with, you know. But you 
‘are at home in that, Casaubon. And your 
painter's flesh is good—solidity, transparency, 
every thing of that sort. I went into that a 
great deal at one time. lLlowever, lll go and 
fetch Ladislaw.” 


He is 


KARL BLIND ON FOLK-LORE. 
Lonvow, April 29, 1872. 

Tut German residents in London are by no 
means numerous, but they are what one might 
term select. ‘There are very few who have 
stopped here who belong to the emigrating class, 
such generally journeying on to Amefica; but 
London has gradually become an important cen- 
tre for German ‘professors, students, Musicians, 
artists of all kinds. Nearly every college or 
university has its important German instructors, 
and their influence on the thought of the country 
is becoming more and more marked every day. 
Nearly all of them are of the rationalistic class, 
the Catholic Germans being especially very in- 
considerable in numbers. Among these edu- 
cated and philosophical Germans the most prom- 
inent is Karl Blind. He came to this country 
originally as an exile, and in those days he had 
here with him Freiligrath and others ; but all his 
fellow-exiles have now returned to Germany. 
Blind 1s irreconcilable, and will certainly not re- 
turn so long as Bismarck 1s in the ascendant. 
He has now fixed himself in a pleasant home 
at South Hampstead, where is gathered about 
him and his interesting family the pleasantest 
and most cultivated German society in London, 
He 1s a short, thick-set man of a youtbful ap- 
pearance, though he must be over fifty, with 
black hair and beard, and sparkling black eyes 
set in a remarkably fresh, handsome face. The 
face is unmistakable in its South German char- 
acteristics; but no one who lovks at his fine 
forehead, broad and high, would fail to see that 
he is a superior specimen of the region of fine- 
looking men from which he comes. Having 
been born in the neighborhood of the Black 
Forest, he became at an early age acquainted 
with the superstitions, traditions, and tolk-lore 
of the remoter districts of Germany; used to 
assist, as | have often heard him say, at the 
allegorical death and burial of Winter and the 
resurrection of the life of Nature in Spring, a 
drama still performed by children in Baden, and 
related to the Passion Plays of the ‘Tyrol and 
Bavaria, which have superseded the early pa- 
gan festivals in localities where they were an- 
ciently celebrated. 

During recent years Karl Blind has devoted 
himself to the philosophical studies for which 
he has unquestionable genius, and the result 
is that there have been appearing from time 
to time essays relating to themes of general in- 
terest to scholars which have excited unusual in- 
terest. Two of these essays are now before me. 
One relates to German Troubadours and Master- 
singers, and the other to Freia-Holda, the Teu- 
tonic goddess of love. 

The essay on the Troubadours shows that 
Goethe had studied very deeply the lyrics of 
the Master-singers of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, and was indebted to them in 
good measure for some of the finest gems in 
‘**Faust.”” Mr. Blind quotes a song by Muscat- 
bliit, of that era, which strongly recalls Gretch- 
en's plaint at the spinning-wheel, ** My peace is 
gone, my heart is sore.” ‘This fourteenth century 
song has the same ring: 

“ Herz, Muth, und Sinn 
Sehnt sich dahin.” 


I give a translation of it: 


“ With grief o’erborne 
And anguish torn, 
My soul and heart’ 
Would fain depart 
Where each sad thought dwells 
y once free wi 
Is quelled and still 
My constant Dreaat 
By woe 
My heart with hopeless et ewella.” 


Perhaps the most curious thing which Herr 
Blind has brought out is the remarkable way in 
which the popular church songs of the fifteenth 
century show the transition from the jovial nat- 
uralism of the old religion, blending with Chris- 
ti:n symbols and names. One of these is a re- 
ligious May-song, in which the fuithfal are in- 


from whose branches, they are assured, streams 
Cyprus wine, which the Virgin Mary will pass 


_ around in a goblet, and 


** All dear souls shall drunken be 

With juice of Love’s own vine.” 
One of the most queer hymns of the kind in 
those ages was that of the ‘‘ Bath,” in which 
the pilgrimage to the Saviour is described as a 

journey to Baden Spa: 
haste to the Baden spring, 
e tender maidens fair! . 


Jesus, our Lord and King, 
Himself invites us there. 


“The well of grace eupernal, 
Joy's rosy dawn, is there 
There shines a sun ne 

Banished are pain and care. 


“There soundeth, sweetly singing, 
Of birds the harmony ; : 
There angels’ voices ringing, 
Celestial melody. 


“There the Lord doth lead the meaaure, 
"Mid troops of damsels bright; 
And there the heavenly pleasure 
Of love is infinite. 


“ There caresses sweet are given, 
And unending laughter heard; 
There the souls may go a-courting 

With gladness undeterred.” 


Herr Blind shows that each item of the paradise 
thus described refers to the Germanic goddess 
of love, Freia—the well of rejuvenation, the 
perpetual rosy dawn, and the other sensuous de- 
lights. In superseding Freia, the Virgin Mary, 
it seems, had to borrow her allurements. It is 
concerning the myths relating to this goddess— 
Freia—that the writer gives us much new and 
curious information in the second of the essays 
to which I have referred. She appears in the 
Norse mythology in two forms: as Frigg, the 
wife of Odin, and Freia, the goddess of love: 
thus combining the characters of Juno and Venus 
in the Hellenic religion. The name Freia comes 
from a root meaning “* tolove.” In Gothic frijou 
means ‘‘to love,” and from it the Germans get 
Frau, and the English friend. Originally she 
was a storm-goddess, and there is a trace of this 
in the superstition that when it has been raining 
a week it will stop on Friday (Freia-day), when 
Frau Holla has to dry her veil. (Holla seems to 
be a name related to the Greek Helios, the sun, 
and relates to a period when the goddess ceased 
to be connected so much with the storm as with 
the sun. This Holla afterward, through Chris- 
tian rivalry, became associated with Hell.) Based 
upon a vast deal of research, Herr Blind gives 
the following portrait of the mythical figure 
whom our German ancestors adored above all 
others : 

‘* She is represented as a being of entrancing 
beauty, with long flowing thick golden hair of 
great heaviness. Her body is snow-white; she 
is clad in a snow-white garment, which spreads 
a rosy effulgence. On her forehead hangs a 
single tangled lock of hair. She is covered over 
her white robe with a light veil from head to 
foot. Round her neck she wears a chain of shin- 
ing jewels, from which a light streams forth as 
of the dawn of morn. Rose-bushes and willow- 
trees are her fuvorite resorts—willow-trees over- 
hanging crystal lakes. Her voice, full of melo- 
dious song, inthralls men. Its heavenly strains 
transport the listener to spheres of unknown 
bliss; he is drawn along, in rapture, in spite of 
his will. Wherever she walks flowers sprout up 
in her path, and the merry sound of golden bells 
is heardtinkling. A radiance of ethereal worlds 
follows her footsteps. In the depth of night the 
wanderer who has lost his way guides his walk 
after her beneficent apparition. The fields over 
which she passes are blessed with fruit. About 
Twelfth-night time—that is, at the winter sol- 
stice, when the German tribes were accustomed 
to celebrate their sun-worship rites—Freia-Holda 
visits the households, looking after the industry 
of the maidens at the spinning-wheels...... On the 
meadows ’ (in her realm beyond the azure skies), 
‘‘and amidst the foliage of that garden, the souls 
of the Unborn—whose protectress Freia is— 
are playing their innocent, unconscious games, 
gathering food from the chalices of flowers, until 
the heavenly messenger comes who calls them 
into human birth. In that garden there is also the 
Fountain of Rejuvenescence—the Jungbrunnen, 
or Quickborn—where the sources of life are in- 
cessantly renovated, and decrepit age once more 
changes into blooming youth.” 

There were two characters of Freia—she was 
the water-goddess and the sun-goddess, and in 
the latter direction became associated with fire, 
and afterward with amorous passion. The stork 
became sacred to her in Germany because it was 
red-billed and red-legged—thus supposed to be 
of fiery origin. Une may meet with various old 
wells which have storks carved overthem. The 
well is sacred to Freia as water-goddess, and 
associated with her Fountain of Rejuvenescence. 
The stork has long been regarded in German 
folk-lore as the bringer of children into families 
from those happy meadows of the Unborn. The 
lady-bird was sacred to her because of its red 
wings. There is a Suabian song in which the 
lady-bird ( Herrgotts-moggelu) is called upon to 
fly into heaven, there to fetch on a golden basin 
a golden baby. 

The decay of the Freia myth, Herr Blind 
thinks, began when her powers of entrancing 
men became identified with sorcery. She then 
became head witch, or Ole Moder Tirsche. 
**On the banks of the river Main there are 
Halli-steine, Holda’s stones, or hollow stones, 
on which a fairy form sits at night, bewailing 
the loss of her betrothed one, who has left her. 
There she sits, sunk in sorrow, shedding tears 
over the rock until it is worn down and become 
hollowed out. In another Franconian tale the 
bewitching fay sits on a rock in the moonlight, 
when the bloom of the vine fills the mountains 
and the vallevs with sweet fragrancy. She is 
clad in a white, shining garment, pouring ‘forth 
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heart-inthralling songs. The children in tho-e 
parts of the country are warned not to listen te 
the seductive voice, but ardently to pray the 
paternoster, lest they should have to remain 
with Holla in the wood until the Day of Jucdg- 
ment. From this legend Heine took the subi ject 
of his Lorelei song, transplanting it from the 
Main to the Rhine. Holda appears in this 
version with faintly indicated surroundings of a 
bacchic nature: and her abode is described : 
in the wood, whither many pagan deities were 
relegated after Christianity had obtained the 
upper hand.’ 

In the later stages of the myth Freia hecame 
identified with Venus, and, both rolled together, 
held accursed as an infernal temptress, a she- 
devil, sitting at the entrance of a charming grot- 
to, into which the susceptible huntsman or min- 
ne-singer (e. g., Tannhauser) was allured, but 
which he found to be the door to hell. She be- 
came also the spectral ‘‘woman in white,” 
whose apparition presages death. Of her trans- 
formation into Hel, the goddess of death, the ac- 
count is curious enough. ‘** Hel, the Germanic 
mistress of the under-world, originally was a mot)i- 
er of life, like Holda, as well as a mother of death. 
Her name, which comes from Aelen or heh/en, 
in Latin ce/are, indicates that she is a deity who 
works in darkness and secrecy. Hence she rep- 
resents, in the beginning, the forces of nature 
that are active beneath the hiding soil. (on- 
sequently she is not, properly speaking, destrue- 
tive; she rather aids in nature's rejuvenation. 
She typifies the idea of life emerging trom death, 
and of death being only a transtormation of life. 
In the Edda, Hel is half dark or livid, half of 
the hue of the human skin; similar to. the Hin- 
doo Bhavani or Maha Kali, the mother of na- 
ture and life, the goddess who creates and de- 
stroys, the representative of love and of death, 
whose face alternately is radiant with beauty, 
like that of Aphrodite, or expressive of hideous 
terrors. In her beneficent quality Bhavani car- 
ries a lotus flower in Ler hand, even as Freia 
the rose; and the waters of the Ganges mur- 
mur her praise, as crystal lakes may havé done 
that of the Germanic deity. In her destroving 
and avenging character the Hindoo goddess is 
Kali the blood-thirsty, who rides a hellish horse. 
So Holda is converted into a fiendish Hel.” 

In concluding these notes upon the very inter- 
esting contnbutions which Kari Blind has given 
to studies of fulk-lore one can hardly repress a 
word of astonishment at the imposing dimen- 
sions which the science of mythology bas reached 
in the last few years. It was not so very long 
ago that Dr. Johnson was uttering his contempt 
of what was just béginning to be called ‘* phi- 
lology,” and denying that it was any science at 
all. Not only bas philology since then become 
in some respects the most growing and interest- 
ing of the sciences, but it has given birth to an- 
other science which, though yet an infant, is ai- 
ready a giant. An old school-master of Cassel 
began digging about the roots of words, and his 
brother joined him in it; but they duga long time 
befére any one took notice of what they were 
about. A few other German professors united 
with these brothers Grimm in such researches, 
but they were regarded as so many Drvasdusts. 
This word, reminds me of a story I once heard 
Carlvle relate, with much humor, of one of this 
word-rvofing fraternity who visited bim in Lon- 
don. He was on his way, he said, to reside for 
atime in Wales. Astounded that a German of 
learning should have chosen Wales for a resi- 
dence! all the more as it was in winter, Carlyle 
asked him what he was seeking in Wales. ‘The 
German replied that he was going to look after 
the roots of the Welsh language, and began to 
give an account of a number of etymologies 
which had already enlisted his attention. But 
Carlyle broke in with the Johnsonian remark, 
‘*Sir, if you were to bring to my door twenty 
cart-loads of such roots, I would not give sixpence 
for the whole tuberous lot.” But the Germans 
went on with their work. And one day Jacob 
Grimm hit on an important discovery, namelr, 
that the fairies of the nursery were lingering 
forms of the prehistoric deities of Germany, and 
that the Teutonic mythology was preserved in 
the stories concerning them. The vein thus struck 
has already vielded treasures beyond computation, 
not only as regards Teutonic mythology, but as 
regards also the whole prehistoric world. 

Max Miiller, in England, is the final anthor- 
ity on this subject. and though he has been 
very sharply criticised for reducing all the 
gods and goddesses to sunbeams, and repeat- 
edly encountered by English scholars—er par- 
ticularly, I might say, the Scotch professors—he 
has pretty generally vanquished his antagonists. 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh University, once 
tried to raise a laugh on him (Max Miller) about 
the enormous place he allotted to solar mytholo- 
gy, by explaining ‘‘Jack the Giant- Killer” in 
that way—the giant being darkness, Jack being 
a sunbeam. The smallest sunbeam coming 
through a tiny hole disperses the darkness ; ¢. ¢., 
diminutive Jack slays the giant. But when the 
professor was raising his laugh he perhaps did 
not know that Mr. Baring-Gould had identified 
the giant’s harp and bag of gold and diamonds 
and his golden egg in that story with the admit- 
ted Greek and Sclavonic sun- -myths. ** The 
harp,” says Mr. Baring- Gould, **is the wind, 
the bags are the clouds dropping the sparkling 
rain, and the golden egg. laid every morning by 
the red hen, is the dawn-produced sun.” It is, 


“indeed, but natural that, under the enthusiasm 


of the magnificent results which the sun theory 
has brought forth, the Germans may be pressing 
it rather far; but no errors can be permanent in 
this direction, for the scientific method is able to 
revise and correct any that may be made, and 
there is no theological Apollyon to be encounter- 
ed by a science which, for the moment, seems 
to threaten only the personality of ancient gods 
and goddesses, D. Coxwar. 
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ABOUT BOSTON. 


Ir may not be generally known that thet > is 
n sad lack of originality in the animadvers ons 
which English tourists have from time to | me 


THE FIRST HOUSE BUILT IN BOSTON 


showered upon this country. Almost the irst 
Englishman who came to these shores to stady 


THE FIRST CHURCH BUILT IN BOSTO!, 


our ways and our manners had it in his hear: to 
write home as follows: 

**On the southwest side of Massachusetts I ay, 
is Boston; whose Name is taken from a ‘Ii wn 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


in Lincolnshire: And is the Metropolis of all 
New England. ‘The Houses in some parts j yn 
asin London. ‘The Buildings, like their W: m- 
en, being Neat and Handsome. And t éir 
Streets, like the Hearts of the Male Inhabita its, 
are Paved with Pebble......Every Strange. is 
unavoidably forced to take this Notice, Tha. in 
Boston there are more Religious Zealots t ian 
Ifonest Men, more PatSons than Churches, ind 
more Churches than Parishes; for the To yn, 
unlike the People, is stibject to no Division. ,... 
If vou Kiss a Woman in Publick, tho’ offer -: 
a Courteous Salutation, if any Informatio: is 


given to the Select Membérs, both shalt: be 
Whipd and Fin’d. But the good -hum ir’d 
Lasses, to make you amends, will*Kiss the K nd- 


er in a Corner.” 

This is scandalous! But so it was that'the 
satirical Londoner, Edward Ward-—the lite 
great-great-grandfather of certain English t 
ists—set it down in his ** Trip to New-Englat 
published in 1699. Thus he wrote, thougli no 
doubt he had been handsomely entertaine at 
the first house erected in Boston (that of fr. 
William Blaxton, or Blackstone), and had sat 


ur- 
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ON TREM)NT STREET. 


THE OLD ELM, BOSTON COM AON, 
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under an edifying sermon in the first church 
built by the Puritans—both of which edifices are 
engraved on this page. It 
is in no such disparaging 


strain that we intend to write of the Tri-Mount- 
ain City. We purpose in thig paper merely to 


— 


‘ 


— 


FRANKLIN'S BIRTH-PLACE. 


point out some of the prominent localities and 
objects in and about Boston, likely to interest 
those of our readers who may be 
drawn to the capital of the Com- 
monwealth by the World’s Peace 
Jubilee. For a detailed historical 
and topographical account of Bos- 
ton, ancient and modern, we refer 
the reader to the very excellent 
hand-book, entitled ‘‘ Boston II- 
lustrated,”’ just issued by Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co., to whom 
we are indebted for the engravings 
used in these pages. 

The north end and the west end 
—the sections earliest settled—are 
the most interesting parts of the 
city. The zigzag streets, leading 
to nowhere in particular, and the 
remains here and there of the prim- 
itive style of architecture, give to 
these portions of the town quite a 
distinctive character. The new 
parts of Boston are laid out with 
broad avenues lined with hand- 
some gray stone and brick build- 
ings, in the midst of which one 
could easily fancy himself in New 
York or Philadelphia. Boston 
originally embraced but six hun- 
dred and ninety acres, By filling 


in flats and drawing upon its suburbs it has in- 
creased its area to ten thousand one hundred and 
seventy acres. ‘Toun- 
derstand the wonder- 
ful growth of the city, 
a visit to the Back Bay 


STATE-HOUSE ON BEACON HILL. 


lands and the south end will be necessary; but 
the stranger in Boston, paradoxical as the state- 


THE OLD HANCOCK MANSION. 


ment may seem, will find the most novelty in 
what is least modern. But even the oldest parts 
of the town are fast losing, if they 
have not wholly lost, their charms 
for the sight-seer interested in 
famous localities. Vast changes 
have taken place in these districts 
within the last twenty or thirty 
years; hills have been leveled, 
new streets opened, old ones wid- 
ened, and hundreds of revered 
landmarks swept away. On the 
site of Franklin’s birth-place are 
sold artificial flowers and milli- 
ners’ trimmings. ‘The old Prov- 
ince House-——-with its immortal 
wooden Indian, carved by Deacon 
Shem Drowne—after having been 
by turns a bar-room and a negro 
minstrel hall, has given place to 
a row of shops. Looking down 
Franklin Street, with its lines of 
massive granite stores and ware- 
houses, the middle-aged inhabit- 
ant rubs his eyes like one awaking 
from a dream. Until within a 
comparatively late date this quar- 
ter of the town was occupied by 
aristocratic dwellings. Here were 
the private residences of Webster, 
Choate, Everett, and other nota- 
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bilities. ‘The oldest inhabitant has long since 
ceased to recognize the city of his birth. There 
is Faneuil Hall, to be sure, and the State- house, 
and a dozen or twenty other buildings reverenced 
in his youth, but all the rest is changed. The 


majority of the streets, however, are as crooked 


and purposeless as ever, and we feel it would be 
futile to attempt to tell the alien how to find his 
way from one to another. ‘The Chicago editor 


only indulged in pardonable exaggeration when 
he said that **a man who has spent his whole time 
laboriously in solving Chinese puzzles can, by the 


FANEUIL HALL. 


time he reaches middle age, be set down in the 
streets of Boston with a reasonable expectation 
that he may be able to walk three blocks without 
growing crazy or dying of despair.” Perhaps the 
visitor can not do better than secure a copy of 
** Boston Illustrated,” and trust himself to the 
constantly surprising intuition of some Tri- 
Mountain hack-driver. 

The stranger who has been two days in Boston 
must be a very unobservant person indeed if he 
has failed to notice the singular fact that nearly 
all the hotels have grave-yards attached to them! 
Whether these burial-places are the natural re- 
sult of the too rich cuisine of the various estab- 
lishments, or whether people who do not pay 
their hotel bills are summarily disposed of in 

,oston, is a matter we leave to conjecture. We 
merely record the fact. ‘The windows of the 
Parker House look obliquely upon the quaint 
obelisks and sepulchres of King’s Chapel; the 
Hlotel Pelham enjoys a similar privilege in con- 
nection with the Old South, or Central Burying- 
ground, in the Common; the Tremont House 
may be said to be built upon a grave-yard, and if 
its subterranean kitchens were not formerly fam- 
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The secomhis sup to be on 
Copp’s Hill, though it is probable 
that the Old Granary Burying- 
ground, next the ‘Tremont House, 
was opened about the same time. 
During the siege of Boston, in 
ily vaults, they might well have been. The St. | Revolutionary times, the British threw up a re- 
James, like the Parker House, overlooks an | doubt on Copp’s Hill. On the reoccupation of 
ancient necropolis, with its narrow j on 
streets, where no reverent or irrev- 
erent foot comes, except of the gar- 
dener at so much per annum—with 
its half-obliterated and wholly for- 
gotten names carved on those stone 
doors at which no hand knocks. 
Oddly enough, the few hotels that 
do not afford the guest an unavoid- 
able spectacle of tombstones are 
situated on thoroughfares through 
which the majority of funerals pass 
to the out-of-town cemeteries—the 
Revere House anil the Common- 
wealth, for examyle. The grave- 
vards we have mentioned were once 
out of town also, some of them on 
the farthest outskirts of the town; 
but the great city has grown up 
about them, and annexed them, so 
to speak. ‘To allay any apprehen- 
sions we may have raised in the 
mind of the susceptible reader who 
purposes to visit Boston, we will say 
that the grave-yard antedates the 
hotel in every instance. But it is 
queer that they are always near 
neighbors in that goodly old town. 
The antiquarian should not neg- 
lect to explore some of these old- 
time burial-places. We have spoken 
of half-effaced and wholly forgotten 
names, but he will find among the 
crops of lichen-grown epitaphs and 
obsolete mortuary emblems names 
that are fresh in our memory and 
bright on the pages of our history— 
names of eminent divines and states- 
men, and soldiers and dignitaries of 
the old colonial period and the days of the Rev- 
olution—names that have a sort of clarion call to 
them. In the 
Chapel yard lie 
the remains 
( place 
dames !) 
Mary Chilton, 
who, in a girl- 
ish freak, was 
the first wom- 
an to leap on 
shore at Cape 
(od from the 
Mayflower— 
showing how 
easy it some- 
times is to 
achieve ever- 
lasting fame! 
Here, also, is 
buried Lady 
Anne Andross, 
wife of the no- 
torious Sir Ed- 
mund, who set 
up a claim to 
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the town after the battle of Bunker Hill the 
American troops found a part 
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three 24 -pounders— 
clogged and spiked so as 
to prevent its imme- 
diate use by the provin- 
cials. Copp’s Hill will 
afford the visitor a fine 
view of the towns of 
Charlest6wn and Chel- 
sea, and a large part of 


whom Hawthorne has woven a weird romance in 
one of his ** Twice-told Tales.” Here, in the 
Winthrop tomb, repose the ashes of old Governor 
John Winthrop, and of his son and grandson, the 
latter two being governors of Connecticut. The 
numerous armorial bearings and heraldic devices 
which ornament the tablets take one very far 
back into the past. This was the first place of 
burial laid out after the settlement of Boston. 
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the harbor, with its picturesque 
islands. In the southeast corner 
of this cemetery is to be seen, in- 
closed by an iron fence, the tomb 
of the Mathers—Increase, Cot- 
ton, and Samuel—three distin- 
guished doctors of theology, and preachers to the 
Northenders of the olden time. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM IN CAMBRIDGE. 


valuable cargo of wines, which he determined 
should escape the hateful duties. The vessel 
was anchored a few miles from town 
among the islands, and under cover 
of the night a party of men, armed 
with clubs, brought the wine ashore 
in sixty casks, which they deposited 
in various parts of the town. ‘To 
the unprejudiced mind this looks 
very like a case of smuggling; but 
the contemporaries of the worthy 
captain took a different view of the 
matter, and erected above his grave 
a large memorial stone, bearing this 
inscription : 
Here lies buried in a 
Stone Grave 1o feet deep 
Capt. Danie. Matcom, Mercht, 
who departed this Life 
October 23d, 1769, 
Aged 44 Yeares. 
A true son of Liberty, 
a Fnend to the Publick, an 
Enemy to oppression, and 
one of the foremost in 
opposing the Revenue Acts 
on America. 

These sentiments were so little to 
the taste of the British soldiery that 
thev used the spunky captain's epi- 
taph for a target, and peppered it so 
effectually that the marks of their 
bullets may still be seen on the face 
of the stone. 

The least notable of the old cem- 
eteries of Boston is the Central 
Bury ing-ground, on Boylston Street. 
It happens, rather curiously, that the 
most celebrated name to be found 
there is that of Monsieur Julien, the 
inventor or discoverer of the agreea- 
ble soup which bears his name, and 
the most popular restaurateur of , 
Boston in the last century. Possibly there is 
some occult connection between M. Julien and 
the singular 
taste which 
seems to have 
influenced Bos- 
ton in selecting 
the sites of its 
leading hotels. 

Among the 
notable people 
who rest in 
the Old Gran- 
ary Burying- 
ground are no 
fewer than 
nine govern- 
ors of the col- 
ony and State; 
Paul Revere, 
the patriotic 
mechanic; Pe- 
_ Faneuil ; 
parents 
of Benjamin 
» Franklin; John 

Hancock, the 
bold ‘penman 
among the 
signers of the 
heroes. In February, | Declaration of Independence; and Elisha Brown, 
1768, Captain Daniel | who, in 1769, refused to give up his house to the 
Malcom, a merchant | British soldiers for a barrack. The troops laid 
who had made himself siege to the mansion, but the resolute old gen- 
prominent by his oppo- | tleman, with windows and doors barred and 
sition to the unjust rev- | bolted, held possession of his domicile for sev- 
enue acts of Great Brit- | enteen days, when the discomfited enemy re- 
+ ain, had a schooner ar- | tired, and left him master of the situation. 
--| “rive in the harbor with a | Worthy citizen and noble patriot, you shall have 


Copp’s Hill also has its patriot—indeed, the 
old burying-grounds in Boston are packed with 
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is only the wreck of its former 
grandeur. But there the ‘old 
soger” stands, braced up stiffly 
against the north wind, with his 
bandaged limbs, heroic still, and 
with a sort of pathetic dignity 
that he will not lose while there 
is a finger of him left. 

Strange scenes have been en- 
acted within the shadow cast by 
the Old Elm. It is supposed that 
in the early colonial days crim- 
inals were hanged on the largest 
limb, now gone. Certainly it 
was the place of execution at a 
later period. During the Revo- 
lutionary war the tree was fre- 
quently decorated with colored 
lanterns by the Sons of Liberty, 
who often assembled under its 
noble shade. Many a Tory effi- 
gy has swung painlessly from its 
branches. Near this spot was 
fought the first duel in Boston— 
memorable as the first, and es- 
pecially for its tragical result. 
The parties to the tragedy were 
Benjamin Woodbridge, a young 
merchant of great promise, and 
Henry Phillips, a graduate of the 
college at Cambridge, who had 
just taken his father’s position 
of bookseller. ‘The duel grew 
out of a trifling dispute over a 
card-table. The place of meet- 
ing was on the rising ground not 
far from the Old Elm, and the 
weapons chosen were sinall- 
swords. The combat took place 
in the evening, and the young 
men went to the field unattend- 
ed. Woodbridge was mortally 
wounded by a thrust through the 
body, and died that night on the 


your eightyv-seven-vear-old epitaph handso 
printed in Harper's Weel:ly. 
EvisHa Brown, 
of Boston, 
who in Octr, 1769, during 17 days, 
inspired with 
a generous Zeal tor the Laws, 
bravely and successfull 
opposed a whole British Regt 
in their violent attempt 
to Force him from his 
legal Habitation. 
Citizen when call’d singley 
a Barrier to the Liberties 
of a Continent. : 

But perhaps we have been plaving the sez'ton 
too long. Yet, though the lounger in his w jlks 
about town may find gayer things than gr ve- 
yards, he will find nothing more curious or n ore 
worth seeing, unless, indeed, it be the Old lm 
on the Common. 

Of the Common itself it is not necessary to say 
much. It is to Boston what the Prince of I en- 
mark is to the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.’”’ As long igo 
as 1675 it was a favorite promenade. Mr. J »hn 
Josselyn, an English traveler, in bis ‘* Acc¢ unt 
of two Voyages,” published during that y ar, 
mentions the fact: ‘*On the south there 3 a 
small but pleasant Common, where the Gall nts 
a little before sunset walk with their Marm: let- 
Madams, as we do in Moorfields, etc., till the 
nine a clock Bell rings them home to their re- 
spective Habitations, when presently the Con jta- 
bles walk their rounds to see good orders k pt, 
and to take up loose people.” Since those ial- 
cyon days, it may be remarked, it has been | ec- 
essary to put on anextra policeman. This ¢ id- 
ly shaped piece of rolling land, containing al put 
forty-five acres, might be stowed away in Cen ral 
Park, but it has the scarcely-to-be-overrated, 1d- 
vantage of being in the heart of the city. ‘TT pu- 
sands of people must cross it every day in gi ing 
from their homes to their places of business. . - In 
spring and summer it is a luxury to step f-om 
the sultry, crowded street into the wide mi lls, 
shaded with superb old trees. The cool br¢ ath 
of air that comes up from the Frog Pond (w! ere 
there are no frogs and not too much pond) or 
from the Brewer Fountain (which doesn’t | lay 

} beer, and has a faculty of not playing at all on 

7 particularly hot days), is a boon to the unfo/'tu- 
nate members of the stay-at-home club dui ng 
June, July, and August. A stroll on the Ci.m- 
mon is the only bit of summer that falls to he 
lot of many a man, woman, and child, and E ps- 
ton has a right to be proud of her beautiful pl« as- 
ure-ground, and to regard with affection ev ‘ry 
tree within its limits. ‘This brings us back to 
our starting-point—the Old Elm. | 

It was an old elm when America was disc jv- 
ered. It is now probably the oldest inhabit-nt 
of the tree family in New England. Tradit.on 
has tried from time to time to secure for this or 
that person the honog_of having set out the n- 
fant slip; but the namber of rings found on e' en 
the younger boughs blown off by storms has |le- 
feated all such claims. The very little tha’ is 
known about the elin is briefly set forth on he 
gate of the iron railing which was placed arou nd 
the tree by Mayor J. V. C. Smith in 1854, he 
gentleman who ingeniously introduced into he 
‘Common the colony of squirrels which destroyed 
the birds, and absconded themselves in the w n- 
ter of 1864. This is the iron legend : 
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THIS TREE AAS BEEN 8TANDING 
MERE FOR AN UNKNOWN PERIOD. 
it 1f BELIEVED TO HAVE EXISTED 
KEFORE THE SETTLEMENT OF BOSTON, 
REING FULL. GROWN IN 1722, 
ITED MARKS OF OLD AGE IN 1792, AND 
WAS NEARLY PESTROYED BY A STORM 
1832. PROTECTED “BY AN IEBON 
ENCLOSURE IN 1854. 


On the 29th of J une, 1860, the beauty of he 


Old Elm was destroyed by a gale of wind ani a 
remarkably heavy fall of rain. What rema ns 
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spot where he fell. By the as- 
sistance of his brother Gillam and Peter Faneuil, 
of famous memory, young Phillips got aboard the 
Sheerness, an English ship of war in the harbor, 
and was on his way to France before the body of 
Woodbridge was discovered. This happened on 
the 3d of July, 1728. The deed so preyed upon 
Phillips's mind that within a year he died at 
Rochelle, France, of remorse and a broken 
heart. 

Many of the trees on the Common have their 
very hardest botanical names attached to them on 
little tin labels. © This is a good plan, for if one 
of those trees should attempt to straggle off, it 
would be immediately seized and brought back 
by a policeman. Before leaving the Common 
it must be chronicled that when the Old Elin was 
measured, in 1860, an offshoot was observed 
springing from one of the roots on the westerly 
side of the main tree. ‘The shoot is now over 
twelve feet in height, and there is every pros- 
pect that when the Uld Elm dies it will leave a 
worthy offspring of its loins to keep up the fam- 
ily name. 

The Common is not the only considerable 
park of which Boston boasts. Separated from 
it by Charles Street, and once forming a part 
of the Common, is the Public Garden —right- 
ly named garden, for its serpentine walks coil 
among flower beds most tastefully arranged, and 
well stocked with choice varieties of flowering 
plants. In the centre of the garden, which em- 
braces nearly twenty-five acres, is a small lake 
spanned by a granite bridge so graceful and ap- 
propriate in design that at first it excited a great 
deal of adverse criticism, as excellent things are 
apt todo. The bridge, which was completed in 
1867, is seen in the middle foreground of our 
picture, a sketch taken from Arlington Street. 
In the Public Garden is Boston's finest statue— 
and Boston has several fine works of the kind— 
Ball's equestrian statue of Washington. It is 
a point of local pride that all the artists and arti- 
sans employed in the production of the work 
were supplied by Massachusetts. On the north- 
erly side of the garden stands a full-length bronze 
statue of Edward Everett, modeled at Rome by 
Story in 1866, and presented by subscription to 
the city in 1867. In the northwesterly corner 
of the inclosure is a monument commemorating 
the discovery (or whatever it was) of ether, the 
gift of Thomas Lee, Esq. The grounds are 
further ornamented by five granite basins with 
fountains and sculptures. At the tidy green- 
house by the lake the visitor may obtain some 
very refreshing flowers at a reasonable price. 

Time and the spirit of the age have made sad 
havoc with the public and private buildings that 
became famous in the Revolutionary era. Of 
the public buildings that date back previous to 
the year 18V0, only these remain: the Old State- 
house at the head of State Street, erected in 
1712 ; Christ Church, in Salem Street, dedicated 
in 1723; the Old South meeting-house, the cor- 
ner-stone of which was laid on the 31st of March, 
1729; King’s Chapel, built in 1749; Brattle 
Street meeting-house, dedicated in 1773, and the 
State-house, first occupied by the Legislature in 
January, 1798. The Brattle Street Church, now 
alas! in the process of demolition for business 
convenience, was long the pride of Boston on ac- 
count of having half imbedded in its square tow- 
er a cannon-ball, thrown from the American for- 
tifications at Cambridge during the bombard- 
ment of the city, then held by the British troops. 
Holmes, in his poem ‘* Urania,” celebrates ‘‘ the 
simple pile,” 

“that, mindful of the hour 
When Howe's artillery shook its half-built tower, 


Wears on its m, as a bride might do, 
The iron breast-pin which the ‘rebels’ threw.” 


The Old South, which will probably soon give 
way to the exigencies of trade, is rich in historic 
associations. 


pit, the double tier of galleries, and the quaintly 


The sounding-board over the pul- f 


carved wood-work always attract the attention 
of strangers. It was here Joseph Warren, in 
defiance of those in authority, and in the pres- 
ence of marshaled soldiery, delivered his brave 
oration on the anniversary of the massacre of 
March 5, 1770. Under this roof was held the 
series of meetings which culminated in the de- 
struction of the tea at Griffin's (now Liverpool) 
Wharf. In 1775 the British soldiers turned the 
church into a riding-school and a place for cav- 
alry drill. They tore down the gulleries, and 
stripped the whole interior of its wood-work. In 
1782 the church was repaired and put into its 
present condition. The. oldest church in the 
city, as the reader will notice in our summary, 
is Christ Church (Episcopal), on Salem Street. 
During the Revolution the rector was the cele- 
brated Rev. “lather Byles, who found it expe- 
dient to fly from the town on account of his ‘Tory 
predilections. In the tower is a melodious chime 
of bells that have sounded mournful and merry 
changes for more than a century and a quarter. 

Though Boston has comparatively few old 
churches, she has numerous modern structures 
of the kind, many of which are admirable exam- 
ples of architecture. Perhaps the most striking 
of these is the Unitarian church on the corner 
of Marlborough and Berkley streets, erected at 
a cost of two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. The Methodist church on Tremvut 
Street, between Concord and Worcester, ‘is re- 
garded as one of the finest sacred edifices in the 
city. The church was built from designs by 
Hammett Billings, and is constructed of the 
Roxbury stone which has since become so 
fashionable. The exterior of the building, with 
its spires of unequal height and the general siim- 
plicity of its lines, is unique. It was dedicated 
in January, 1862. A mere list of the various 
places of worship in Boston would require more 
space than we have at our disposal ; so we pass to 
secular matters, with the brief hint that eloquent 
sermons are to be heard on Sunday mornings at 
the Park Street Church (Rev. W. H. H. Mar- 
ray), at the Church of the Disciples (Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke), and et Dr. Putnam's church 
in Roxbury. 

On the highest point of Beacon Hill stands 
the State-house, the gilded dome of whose cupola 
is the object first sighted at sea by approaching 
ships. Llow many a longing eye has sought for 
it among the clouds! The architecture of the 
State-house is simple and dignified. The situ- 
ation is so grand that even the humble beacon 
which occupied the spot in the early colonial 
times must have been an imposing affair. On 
either side of the broad long flights of granite 
steps leading to the portico is an inclosed space 
containing a full-length bronze statue—Webster 
on the right and Horace Mann on the left. Both 
these works compare most unfavorably with 
Thomas Ball's life-size statue of Governor An- 
drew in the Rotunda, or Doric Hall. Here also 
are Chantrey’s Washington, and busts of Samuel 
Adams, Abraham Lincoln, and Charles Sumner, 
with the torn and stained battle-flags heroically 

ts in the war of the re- 
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bellion. In the Hall of Representatives and in 
the Senate-Chamber the visitor will find many 
noteworthy relics of the olden time. ‘The cupola, 
which is always open when the General Court is 
not in session, commands the finest view to be 
had of the city, the harbor, and the surrounding 
country. ‘Ihe corner-stone of the State-house 
was laid by the Freemasons, Pau.\ Revere, 
Grand Master, in 1793. An hour can be spent 
here with pleasure and profit. 

The City Hall is located on School Street, 
nearly opposite the Parker House. It is a 
question which has never been satisfactorily 
settled by the tax-payers whether the City Hall 
governed the location of Parker's, or vice versa. 
But whichever way it was, the Hall got the best 
of it in point of architecture. It was erected be- 
tween 1862 and 1865, and was the first public 
building in the city which could lay claim to any 
thing like style in architecture. It is described 
as the Italian Renaissance, moditied and elabo- 
rated by the French architects of the last thirty 
years. ‘The narrowness of the street in front, 
and the close proximity of the surrounding build- 
ings, destroy the fine effect which the structure 
would have if more favorably located. On the 
little patch of greensward at one side of the en- 
trance stands a statue of Boston's patron saint, 
Benjamin Franklin, by Greenough, next to Ball's 
Washington the most successful work of the kind 
in the city. 

From the State-house and the City Hall the 
rambler will naturally wend his way to old 
Faneuil Hall, the ‘Cradle of Liberty.” The 
original building was a gift to the town by Peter 
Faneuil. It was erected fur the purpose of a 
market in 1742, was destroyed by fire in 1761, 
and rebuilt the same year. In 1805 it was en- 
larged to its present dimensions. Faneuil Hall 
is indissolubly linked with all the great crises in 
our national annals. Here, in the darkest hours 
of the country, have the rulers and leading spirits 
of the Commonwealth assembled to take counsel. 
The hall, which is wholly unsupplied with seats, 
is seventy-five feet square and twenty-five high, 
and possesses unusual acoustic qualities. ‘The 
walls are hung with numerous valuable portraits : 
a full-length painting of Washington, by Stuart ; 
another of Peter Faneuil, by Colonel Henry Sar- 
gent; Healey’s mammoth picture of Webster re- 
plying to Hayne ; portraits of Samuel Adams and 

- the second President Adams; of General War- 

ren, Commodore Preble; of Edward Everett, 
Lincoln, Governor Andrew (the latter two by 
Ames); and of several others prominent in the 
records of Massachusetts. It is not every man’s 
portrait that can get into Faneuil Hall. By a 
happy provision this hall, hallowed by so many 
historic memories, can not be let for money. 
The charter of Boston contains a thoughtful 
clause, placing it beyond the power of the city 
government to sell or lease Faneuil Hall. But 
it is at the disposal of the people whenever a 
sufficient number of citizens, complying with 
certain conditions, request to have it opened. 
We take this to be a noble ‘* Boston notion.” 

Our illustration shows the old Hancock man- 
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am which was taken down in 1863 to make 
roum fur residences built by two merchant | 
princes. It stood on Beacon Street, within pis- 
tol-shot of the State-house, und should have 
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wae -room and an art gallery. Here als» is 
the scientific library of the American Academy 


| of Arts and Sciences, of which Benjamin F rank- 


been allowed to remain, for at the time of its de- | 


struction it was one of the handsomest as well 
as one of the most famous old buildings in the 
city. It was built in 1737 by Thomas Hancock, 
and was inherited by his nephew, Governor John 
Hancock. Both gentlemen were hospitable in 
their day and generation, and were wont to en- 
tertain the Governor and Council and other dis- 
tinguished guests annually on ‘‘ Artillery Elec- 
tion-day.” It is said that every Governor of 
Massachusetts under the Constitution—until the 
mansion was removed—was entertained at least 
on one occasion within its walls. 

While we are on the subject of old land- 
marks, a place so full of literary associations as 
the old corner bookstore on W agbington Street 
can not be overlooked, It is at present occupied 
by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., and is one of the 
oldest buildings in the city. ‘The exact date of 
its construction is not to be ascertained. The 
house which preceded it on the same spot was 
destroyed by the great fire of October, 1711: 
the old corner store was probably built during 
the subsequent year. The history of this store, 
from its first occupation as an apothecary shop 
by the builder, one Thomas Crease, to its rever- 
sion to the original use in 1317, has been carefully 
traced by local writers, In 1828 Messrs. Carter 
& Hendee occupied it as a bookstore, and ** the 
trade’ has held it ever since. For a great many 
years the old corner bookstore was the favorite 
haunt of Hawthorne, ‘Thoreau, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Hillard, and 
scores of the Boston literate. 


' place where Warren fell.” 
Behind the green | 


screen which used to inelese a nook in the rear | 
of the shop have been heard Thackeray's burly | 


langh and Dickens's cheery voice. The old 
corner boukstore retains very nearly its original 
shape, and affords a substantial example of a 
very innocent style of architecture. 

The visitor interested in educational matters 
should drop into the buildings of the Society of 
Natural History and the Institute of Technology. 
Both these institutions are contributing greatly 
to the practical education of the people. The 
cabinet of the Natural [istory Society is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and is open to the public for sev- 
eral hours every Wednesday and Saturday. ‘The 
published plan of the Institute of Technology, 
which was fonnded in 1861, declares it to be 
**devoted to the practical arts and sciences,” 
with a triple organization as a society of arts, a 
museum or conservatory of arts, and a school 
of industrial science and art. ‘The school pro- 
vides six courses of study in the various branches 
of engineering, chemistry, geology, architecture, 
science, and bedles-lettres. The building occu- 
pied by the Institute is a very elegant structure 
of pressed brick, relieved with freestone. 

On the spot where the musical festival of 
1859 was held the foundations for the new Art 
Museum are now being laid. The lot contains 
over 90,000 square feet. It was given to the 
corporation of the institution by the city on con- 
dition that a handsome building should be erect- 
ed without delay and opened to the public on 
specified days. The funds for building purposes, 
to which all classes have contributed in sums 
varving from fifty cents to five thousand dollars, 
amount to about &300,000. The building 
which it is proposed to erect at this time covers 
only a small portion of the land—210 feet front 
on St. James Avenue, by 62 feet on Dartmouth 
Street. ‘The facade is to be ornamented with 
terra cotta, as many modern public buildings in 
Europe have been. The building is to be en- 
tirely fire-proof. The Gray collection of en- 
gravings, the paintings, statuary, and casts, now 
at the Athenwum, the Tosti collection of en- 
gravings, at present in the Pablic Library build- 
ing, the rich and costly collection of antique ar- 
mor belonging to Mrs. T. Bigelow Lawrence, 
and many other choice works of art, contributed 
by associations or individuals, are to be placed 
in the building as soon as completed. A school 
for instruction in art matters will be attached to 
the museum. 

The libraries in Boston are admirable, as a 
matter of course. The most important are the 
Public Library, the Athenzum, and the Mer- 
cantile. The Public Library is one of the best 
managed and most practical libraries in the 
world. Its benetits are placed in the very hands 
of the public at large, and are not reached 
through that circumlocution system which ex- 
cludes the great mass of people from most of the 
so-called public libraries. The privilege of tak- 
ing books from this institution is so easily se- 
cured that it has drawn about it a class of people 
who do not frequent libraries in other cities. 
Its choice and constantly increasing collection 
of rare works also makes it the resort of scholars 
and busy literary men. The library may be 
said to have sprung from a small collection of 
books given by Edward Everett in 1849. In 
1852 Mr. Joshua Bates, a distinguished mer- 
chant of London, and a native of Boston, pre- 
sented the institution with $50,000, on condition 
that a suitable building should be erected, with 
accommodations for seating af least a hundred 
persons at reading-tables, and that the library 
should be free to all, with no other restrictions 
than those necessary for the preservation of the 
books. In 1871 the late George Ticknor left his 
rich collection of Spanish and Portuguese books 
and MSs, to the library. At present the several 
halls contain upward of 193,000 volumes, besides 
9,000 pamphlets. In the central reading- 
rvom are about 380 different periodicals. ‘This 
is the largest library in the United States, with 
the exception of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, though there are several collections 
which are richer in special departments of litera- 
ture. The Athenzum, on Beacon Street, con- 


linwasamember. ‘The Atheneum is not a pub- 
lic library, but strangers are always courtevusly 
received at its rooms. 

The visitor, especially if he isa New Yorker, 
will be curious to know how the Thespian art 
flourishes in the ancient stronghold of the Puri- 
tans. At a town meeting held there on the 
14th of December, 1715 (perhaps this intelli- 
gence is a little late), it was ** Voted, That it be 
recommended to y* Representatives of this Towne 
to Endeavour to procure an Act to prevent Stage 
Plays, &c., w°" may have a Tendency to cor- 
rupt Youth, and that y* Towne-clerke give y* 
same in writinge.” Whatever depressing effect 
this may have had on the drama of 1715, the 
fact remains that Boston, in this year of grace 
1872, has five theatres in successful operation, 
and numerous halls devoted to itinerant enter- 
tainments more or less calculated to corrupt y* 
youth of y* town. The Boston, the Museum, 
and the Globe are well-managed establishments. 
The Museum and the Globe have most excellent 
stock companies, and put their pieces upon the 
boards with an elegance and fitness of appoint- 
ment unknown elsewhere outside of New York. 
The Boston has a passable stock company, de- 
pending chietly upon stars, foreign and domes- 
tic. It is at this house Edwin Booth and Jo- 
seph Jefferson always play on their professional 

visits, no other theatre in the city being suffi- 
ciently spacious to hold their andiences. It was 
here Mr. Fechter made his début in blonde wig 
and broken English. If Bunker Hill is ** the 
the Boston Museum 
is certainly the place where another Warren may 
be said to have risen and culminated. Mr. 
William Warren is, and has been for many 
vears, the leading card at the Museum. The 
visitor is advised to go and see him, especially 
when he plays Triplet in ** Masks and Faces.” 
Tie Howard Athenwum is the democratic home 
of the ballet-girl and the gymnast, and the refuge 
of the forlorn negro minstrel. The St. Jamess 
is somewhat difficult to characterize. Ever 
since its opening night, some six or seven vears 
since, it has carried on a sort of feverixh flirta- 
tion with the public. but has not succeeded in 
winning any lasting favor. 

()f course no stranger will leave Boston wish 
out hearing the great organ in the Music-hall. 
This grand instrument was built by Herr E. Fr. 
Walcker, of Ladwigsburg, Wiirtemberg, and was 
set up in the hall at the close of 1853. ‘The or- 
gan contains five thousand four hundred and 
seventy-four pipes, of which no fewer than six 
hundred and ninety are in the pedal organ, and 
has eighty-four complete registers. ‘The instra- 
ment cost upward of 860,000, and is the most 


perfect as it is the largest organ in the country. 


There are several choice pieces of sculpture in 
the Music-hall. To see Crawford's noble statue 
of Beethoven (which a rural old lady visiting 
the late Homeopathic Fair thought was “‘ up for 
rate”) is alone worth a pilgrimage to Boston. 

In the way of clubs the city is.far behind New 
York. It has, however, three or four first-class 
institutions of the sort. ‘The Somerset, which in 
1858 grew out of a similar organization known 
as the ‘l'remont, is a club for purely social pur- 
poses. The association occupies the granite-front 
house on Beacon Street, built by the late Joshua 
Sears for a private residence. ‘The Union Club 
was instituted in 1863 for ‘** the encouragement 
and dissemination of patriotic sentiment and 
opinion ;” and one of the conditions of mem- 
bership was unqualified loyalty to the Con- 
stitution and the Union of the United States, 
and unwavering support of the Federal Govern- 
ment in efforts for the suppression of the re- 
bellion.” It has at present no political charac- 
ter, the condition of membership stated having 
been canceled. ‘The Central Club is a south-end 
organization, and, like the others, nambers among 
its habitués many of ** the solid men of Boston.” 

The suburbs of the city are unsurpassed for 
beauty and variety of scenery, embracing, as they 
do, hill, valley, and sea-shore. We of New York 
have our Central Park and our Boulevards, but 
Boston has a hunured drive-ways of unartificial 
loveliness. The outlying districts are, in most 
instances, linked to the city by long bridges span- 
ning the Charles. ‘The popular drive-way is the 
Mill-dam Rvuad. Here, of a pleasant afternoon 
in spring or autumn, the stranger will have an 
opportunity of seeing Boston on wheels, and will 
observe that the taste runs more to fine-blooded 
horses than to showy liveries or silver-mounted 
carriages. ‘The new drive around the Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir is also always crowded in the sea- 
son. Among the neighboring places to be vis- 
ited are Dorchester, Roxbury, Cambridge, the 
Blue Hills, ete. On Dorchester Heights, or, 
rather, on South Boston Point, an important 
Strategical position, are the remains of some 
old earth-works from which the American troops 
watched over the beloved town in the possession 
of General Howe. Every body goes to Charles- 
town to see Bunker Hill Monument. Even the 
unappreciative Briton sinks his pride and visits 
it. ** Tom Brown of Rugby,” when he was in this 
country in 1870, went to inspect the towering gray 
shaft, and possibly made secret diagrams of the 
approaches with a view to capturing the sacred 
spet in case the A/abama claims became a casus 
belli. At old Cambridge the visitor may pass 
an agreeable hour in wandering among the classic 
grounds and buildings of the ancient university. 
The library, the museum of natural history, and 
the astronomical observatory are points of special 
interest. Not far from the college buildings is a 
large vellow mansion, standing back from the 
street, known as Washington's Head-quarters, 
and for many years past as the hospitable home 
of Longfellow, the poet. It was at the door- 
step of this house, one day long ago, that a 


tains 100,000 volumes, and has attached to it a | young professor, then a new-comer to Cam. 


bridge, stood modestly inquiring if he could ob- 
tain board and lodgings within, little dreaming 
that he was destined to be the famous owner of 
the famous mansion, increasing its celebrity with 
hisown name. A quarter of a mile beyond Long- 
fellow’s, and on an avenue branching off from 
Brattle Street, is Elmwood, the residence of 
Lowell, once an extensive place, but now con- 
tracted to a few acres shaded with splendid elms. 
It is here the poet and essayist lives on the friend- 
liest terms with his ‘‘ garden acquaintances,” the 
robins, the orioles, the finches, and the jays, 
who hold him in the highest esteem. On Gar- 
den Street, at no great distance from Harvard 
Square, is the Washington Elm. Under this 
tree on the l4th June, 1775, General Washing- 
ton formally assumed the chief command of the 
American forces. While in Cambridge the sight- 
seer will visit Mount Auburn. ‘This tract of land 
embraces about one hundred and twenty - five 
acres, and with its tombs and cenotaphs and 
foliage and winding paths is as attractive as a 
burial spot can be. For our part, we like best 
the old disused grave-vards: there is no un- 
pleasant possibility connected with them. For- 
est Hills Cemetery, in West Roxbary, is larger 
than Mount Auburn. Partly within the limits 
of Dorchester and near Hyde Park is situated 
Mount Hope Cemetery, the smallest of the three, 
but possessing the same natural aud acquired ad- 
vantages. 

No one who visits Boston should fail to try 
the celebrated Highland Echo Chimney, erected 
many years ago by the Roxbury Chemical 
Works. It was built to the height of 150 feet, 
when the staging fell, killing two men; and for 
some time no masons could be proc ured to carry 
the work on. At length two brothers, Kinney 
by name, built it up to the required height of 
245 » feet. 

The works were burned many years ago, but 
the chimney still remains standing, and is visit- 
ed by hundreds of tourists, attracted by its re- 
markable echo. It will repeat a syllable ten to 
fourteen times, and a pistol-shot reverberates 
through its long throat like a hundred thunder- 
claps. A quiet laugh is echoed and re-echoed 
until the visitor believes the chimney must be 
haunted by a demoniacal laughing club. 

This remarkable curiosity is situated near the 
West Roxbury line, is a favorite resort in sum- 
mer, and will doubtless attract many visitors 
during the great Jubilee. 

A most delightful way of passing a summer's 
day is to make an excursion in Buston Harbor, 
either in one of the numerous little steamers 
which ply between the city wharves and the sea- 
side resorts in the vicinity, or in one of the swift- 
sailing yachts, which may be hired for an hour's 
ora week's use. Fora trifling sum one can find 
accommodations on board a neat and comfort- 
able side-wheel steamer, and, leaving the hot 
and dusty city behind, enjov a cool ocean breeze, 
a view of Fort Warren, Fort Winthrop, Fort In- 
dependence, the famous Minot's Ledge Light- 


house, the rather comical-looking Bug Light, the 


city reformatory institutions on Deer Island, and 
innumerable objects of interest. There are many 
well-kept hotels at the places where these steam- 
ers stop—Haull, Hingham, Long Island, Quincy 
Point, Lowell Island, and Gloucester— where 
an excellent fish dinner or a regular city ho- 
tel dinner can be obtained. Since the burn- 
ing of the great hotel at Nahant, some twelve 
years ago, there has been no attempt to fur- 
nish much entertainment to strangers on that 
picturesque peninsula. The land is owned and 
occupied almost wholly by wealthy Bostonians 
who reside there during three or four months in 
the vear, and who do not care to offer any attrac- 
tions likely to draw a transient and noisy crowd. 
At Point Shirley, between the city and Nahant, 
there is an unpretending establishment which is 
to the Bostonian, during the summer and fall, 
what the Trafalgar Hotel, at Greenwich, is to the 
Lendoner during the white-bait season. At 
Point Shirley, in short—as Mr. Micawber would 
say—is Taft's. Mr. Taft is a chef who serves 
up his birds as affectionately as if they were his 
own children. ‘The stomach of the man who 
goes away from Boston without having had a 
fish or a bird dinner at Taft's will be justified in 
never forgiving him. 

Our necessarily condensed summary does not, 
of course, include all, or nearly all, that is worth 
seeing in and around the capital of the Common- 
wealth ; but with the suggestions we have thrown 
out we think the intelligent reader will not en- 
counter much difficulty in finding his way about 
Boston. He will tind a fund of useful informa- 
tion in the ** Iland-book of Boston,” to which 
we have already referred, which gives, in a com- 
pact shape, a vivid pen-and-pencil description of 
Boston and its suburbs. The letter-press is writ- 
ten in a most entertaining style, and the illustra- 
tions, of which there are upward of one hundred 
and forty, have been engraved from original 
drawings, and are executed in the highest ar- 
tistic manner. 


SLASHING CRITICISM. 


Ir is nearly forty-two years ‘since Mr. Tenny- 
son issued his first volumes of poems. The 
young poet attracted little attention at the time, 
save from the critics, who could not understand 
‘*this young man from Lincolnshire,” and so 
did the next best thing, namely, abused bis 
verses. In 1833 Tennyson, nothing daunted, 
made his second appearance, only to be abused 
again: but this time in a quarter where virulent 
condemnation was, in that day at least, gen- 
erally accepted by a new author as the best tes- 
timonial to his true merit. ‘The Quart rly, hav- 
ing killed Keats—or, at all events, having gained 
the reputation for doing it—was ready, like the 
ogres of the old fables, to annihilate any new 
victim. Mr. Teuayson, in his earlier poems 
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more evidently than in his more mature efforts, 
had drawn much of his turn of thought and 
imagination from the author of ** Endymion.” 
With a charming expression, therefore, ‘of con- 
trition for its former bad treatment of ** the har- 
binger of the milky way of poetry,” it pointedsits 
quill for the demolition of the later aspirant to 
poetic fame. 

If only as amusing pictures of the old style 
of criticism, which in this more polite age has 
rarely been seen—except a few years ago in 
the coarse but vigorous criticisms of the Satur- 
day Review, when that journal possessed a pow- 
er in the world of letters it has since lost by the 
death or secession of the men who made it fa- 
mous—we may be excused for giving a few spec- 
imens of the reviewer’s manner. 

The poet has sung, 

“Then let wise Nature work her will, 
And on my clay her darvels grow ; 
Come only wben the days are still, 


And at my whisper low, 
And tell m 


** Now what,” says the critic of the Quarter- 
ly, *“* would an ‘ordinary bard wish to be told uu- 
der such circumstances? Why, perhaps, how 
his sweetheart was, or his child, or his familr, 
or how the Reform bill worked, or whether the 
last edition of the poems had been seld: papa’ 
our genuine poet s first wish is, 

*And tell me if the woodbines blow.’ 


When, indeed, he shal] have been thus satisfied 
as to the woodbines—of the blowing of which, 
in their due season, he may, we think, feel pret- 
ty secure—he turns a passing thought to his 
friend, and another to his mother. 
‘If thou art blessed—my mother’s smile 
Undimmed—’ 


But such inquiries, short as they are, seem too 
commonplace; and he-immediately glides back 
into his curiosity as to the state of the forward- 
ness of the spring. 
If thou art blessed—my mother’s smile 
Undimmed—if bees are on the wing.’ 


No, we believe the whole circle of poetry does 
not furnish such another instance of enthusiasin 
for the sights and sounds of the vernal season! — 
The sorrows of a bereaved mother rank after 
the blossoms of the woodbine and just before 
the hummings of the bee; and this is all he has 
any curiosity about, for he proceeds : 

‘Then — ) may friend, a little while, 

That I ma 


‘send my love to my mother,’ or ‘ give you some 
hints about bees which I have picked up from 
Aristzus in the Elysian Fields,’ or ‘ tell you how 
I am situated as to my own personal comforts 
in the world below?’ Ob no!— 


‘That I may hear the throetle 
His bridal song—the boast of epring.’” 


This is tolerably severe. The following lines, 
however, gave too palpable an opportunity for 
even the most obtuse critic to let slip: 

“Sweet as the noise in parchéd plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones 
(If any sense in me remains) 
Thy words will be, thy cheerful tones 
As welcome to—my crumbling bones.” 


And this is the commentary: 
“*If any sense in me remains!’ 


‘* This doubt is inconsistent with the opening 
stanza of the piece, and, in fact, too modest. 
We take upon ourselves tp reassure Mr. Tenny- 
son that, even after he shall be dead and buried, 
as much ‘sense’ will still remain as he has now 
the good fortune to possess. ’ 

Take the following, again: 

‘*The accumulation of tender images in the 
following lines appears not less wonderful : 

‘Remember you that pleasant day 
When, after roving in the woods— 
‘Twas April then—I came and la lay 
e Beneath those gummy Gomes buds ? 
A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream. With idle care, 
Down looking through the sedges rank, 
I saw your troubled image there. 
If you remember, you had set 
Upoe the narrow casement edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 
And you, were leaning on the ledge.’ 


‘*The poet’s truth to nature in his ‘gummy 
chestnut buds,’ and to art in the ‘long green 
box’ of mignonette, and that masterly touch of 
likening the first intrusion of love into the virgin 
bosom of the millers daughter to the plunging 
of a water-rat inte the mill-dam—these are beau- 
ties which, we do not fear to say, equal any thing 
even in Keats.” 

The most ardent admirers of Tennyson's ear- 
lier poems must confess that. in instances such 
as these, the poet laid himself open to the ridi- 
cule of an ill-natured reviewer. 

One more example of this, and we have done 
with the laureate’s more youthful efforts. In 
the ** Dream of. Fair Women,” we all know the 
exquisite description of Iphigenia, and have most 
of us noted that flaw in the closing liues: 

“The tall masts quivered as ows lay afloat ; 
The temples, and the people, and the shore; 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 

Slowly, and nothing more.” 


The critic’s chance here is, of course, inevita- 
ble. 

‘* What touching simplicity! What pathetic 
resignation! * He cut my throat—nothing more!” 
One might ask, *‘ What more she would have?’ ” 

The line has been altered in the later editions 
of the poet’s works: but we have merely recalled 
seme of these earlier defects of the laureate’s 
muse to show that even great poets—though 
born, not made—must always owe much to lonz 
and elaborate culture, and must pass through the 
crucible in repeated refinings before their works 
are fit to remain the last polished evidences to 
posterity of their innate genius. 
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